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HOMELESS. 
BY ADELAIDE A. PROCTER. 


It is cold dark midnight, yet listen 
To that patter of tiny feet ! 
Is it one of your dogs, fair “ 
ho whines in the blank cold street »— 
Is it one of your silken spaniels 
Shut out in the snow and the sleet ? 


My dogs sleep warm in their baskets, 
Safe from the darkness and snow ; 

All the beasts in our Christian England 
Find pity wherever they go— 

Those are only the homeless children 
Who are wandering to and fro. 


Look out in the gusty darkness— 

I have seen it again and again, 
That shadow, that flits so slowly 

Up and down past the window pane :— 
It is surely some criminal lurking 

Out there in the frozen rain ? 


Nay, our Criminals all are sheltered, 
hey are pitied and taught and fed: 
That is only a sister-woman, 
Who has got neither food nor bed— 
And the Night cries “sin to be living,” 
And the River cries “ sin to be dead.” 


Look out at that farthest corner 

Where the storm stands blank and bare — 
Can that be a pack which a Pedlar 

Has left and forgotten there ? 


His goods lying out unsheltered 
ill be spoilt by the damp night air. 


Nay ;—goods in our thrifty England 
not left to lie and grow rotten, 
For each man knows the market value 
Of silk or woollen or cotton— 
But in a the riches of England 
I think our Poor are forgagten. 


Our Beasts and our Thieves and our Chattels 
Have weight for good or for ill ; 

But the Poor are only Hisi 
His presence, His word, Hise 

And so Lazarus lies at our doorstep 
And Dives neglects him still. 


UNDER THE FIR-TREES. 
A HARVEST ROMANCE. 
“Ha, Marian ! well met, fair maid ! Where roaming this bright 
morn ?” 
The maiden, with asigh, replies, “ My Lord, to lease the corn.” 
Her ee blossoms wild bedeck'd, her cheek with blushes 


yed, 
She stands a very queen of flowers, yet downcast as a bride. 


“Come Marian, my love, with me; nay, why so bashful now? 


Tale sosvehing sun will deeply tinge the whiteness of thy 
TOW ; 


The —. harsh stubble of the fields these little hands will 
spol; 
My village beauty was not born to suffer heat and toil. 


“Come, fairest, come, why linger still? Such rude employ- 
ment leave ; 


Beneath the fir-trees’ welcome shade, we'll wander as at eve. 
Have you that happy hour forgot—my murmur’d vows and 


sighs? 
Dear ian, turn, and let me read my answer in thine eyes !” 


Fair Marian at his bid turns ; beneath the trees, 
Whose tall and arene bd a with each 


But those sweet eyes are filled with tears, the blush forsakes 
her cheek. 


“ What is it troubles Marian so? Speak, little maiden, speak.” 


But Marian, resting on a bank, looks down and thinks awhile ; 
The —~ eee noble, lounging near, looks on with careless 
smile. 
No sound disturbs the solitude but labour’s distant hum - 
Impatiently at last he cries, “My sweetest, art thou dumb ?” 
Then, hands clasped loosely round his arm, upturn’d her pretty 
Fair Marian says with earnest air, fall of modest grace, 
“The words you whisper’d me last night, and once we met be- 


Were best unssid—must be forgot—and we must meet po 


“Nay, hear me, while I tell you how, in listening to those 
vows, 
With joyful heart methought I heard the waving fir-tree 


boughs 
Say, as the soft wind througlf them sang,‘ Such fond words 
must be true. 


Ah! happy, happy Marian! he loves and loves but you!’ 


“We parted—homeward went your steps, but mine here lin- 
ger’d still, 

Lest — eyes should guess what hopes my flutt’ring bosom 

But as I mused, another song the trees sang in mine ear,— 

Ah, simple, simple Marian! Doubt, maiden, doubt and fear!’ 


“ Then askéd I my sinking heart—Can such change be in life? 
The daughter of the labouring man become the noble’s wife ? 
Inured to earn my daily bread, the child of want and care, 
Can such as I the gems of wealth be ever meant to wear? 


“Then ane I again my heart,—But could my lord mean 
ile? 

Would one so great as he deceive poor Marian with a smile ? 

The untarnish'd honour of his house, his name be all forgot ? 

So mournfully the branches waved, I trembling fled the spot! 


“ And through the long and wakeful night still sounded in 
mine ear 

The soughing of those fir-tree boughs,—‘ Doubt, maiden, doubt 
and fear !’ 

My lord, I have no more to tell, my inmost thought you know.” 

But now her falt’ring voice in vain essays to bid him go. 


The young man listened with his head bent down upon his 
breast. 


He answered,—“ Little friend, aap this sad and sorry jest ; 
In seeing you so beautiful, I have nm much to blame, 
For irifling with so pure a heart, regardless of your fame !” 


Bending yet lower, that fair face he once more looks upon. 

“ Forgive—forget me, Marian.” One kiss, and he is gone! 

Faintly, more faintly falls his step—it dies in far-off grove, 

——— it fades the maiden’s dream, her first sweet dream of 
ove. 


Up, up, there is no longer time here grievingly to stay ; 
For in the fields ask many tongues“ Where Marian is to-day ?” 
The griefs and cares of poverty must workfully be borne ; 
But Marian’s tears fall thick and fast, while leasing in the corn. 
Louisa Crow. 
-- = 
AN ADVENTURE AT SHAKSPEARE’S 
BIRTH-PLACE. 


Iam about to relate an incident which came within my 


nexion with one who afterwards became known to the world 
= a ee rt or and conspirator. It was my as wath 

travelling e capacity of or man: to a dis- 
tinguished author, cotapled in delivering a castes of lectures 
on historical subjects. Amongst other places at which our 
author appeared was the clean, pretty, trim-looking, archery- 
loving, somewhat staid and circumspect town of Leamington, 
in Warwickshire ; and the lecture chancing, in this exceptional 
case, to be a morning one, my friend was happily master of 
his own time in the evening. He, therefore, invited a few 
gentlemen, who had come from various parts of the surround- 
ing country to hear his lecture, to dine with him, and I was of 
the number. It was a somewhat curious gathering, for the 
guests, albeit well known in their respective neighbourhoods, 
seemed little known to each other, and it was quite clear that 
they were strangers to our host, except in so far that they had 
presented letters of introduction to him. The party, however, 
proved a very merry and social one; and so anxious was each 
member of the company to make a return compliment to the 
host, that, had he accepted all the invitations he had received, 
he might have quartered himself in the most interesting part 
of Warwickshire for weeks. But, much to the disappointment 
of his inviters, he had arranged to return to London that night. 
Finding that they could not secure his coveted society, they 
turned their hospitable attention towards me, and each pressed 
me warmly into his service, offering me every ble attrac- 
tion, in addition to a hearty welcome, if I would pass the Sun- 
day at his residence. Time after time I was obliged to refuse, 
for—oh, sad mischance !—I had previously accepted an invita- 
tion to partake of an early dinner with a Leamington ac- 
quaintance, whose select company was to consist of his wife 
and some half-dozen demonstrative children. What would I 
not have given—certainly the most expensive toy that could 
be bought for each of the dreaded juveniles—to have felt my- 
self perfectly justified in breaking my not very attractive en- 
gagement, and yielding to one of the many temptations now 
being held out to me? But, fearing to give offence to the Lea- 
mingtonian, whose guest I had promised to be,and having a 
sufficient know) of the proprieties of life to be fully aware 
that I had no right to disappoint him, I was inexorable and 
immovable. At length, however, a tleman who To 
one of the highest positions at 5 -on-Avon, and wi 
residence had been described as being situated in one of the 
most charming spots in the country, took me aside, and said, 
in the most insinuating manner possible— 

“ Never mind your engagement here—write a note to put it 
off; I'll drive you over to Stratford to-night, and you shall 
spend the Sunday with me. Rit yp 4 you an agreeable 
7: on Monday my son 1 show you the lions of the 
ace.” 

Here was a tem ion which poor weak human nature 
could not resist, and I fell into the net thus cunningly spread 
out to receive me. In-less than an hour's time I was on the 
th M1 alarwingly rapid = in a those teers 

er at an iy pace, in one 
vehicles, whose exaggerated wheels are like the paddles of a 
payee er in circumference, but are about as easy to trundle as 
a "s hoop. 

“You have come at a fortunate time,” said mine host, on 

Monday morning, as we sat down to breakfast; “I — a 

visitor by the early coach, whose name is known to all the 
the sacrifices he has made and the punishment 

he has undergone for his patriotism.” 

He told me his name, and I asked him how he had made 

iis eoypsenananes, when ho ceplied Goat Be bet sass bie at an 





are, wee & i re 
for the purpose ~=— some of the most important iron 
manufactories. He d to be a most courteous and 
communicative gentleman, and had therefore invited him to 
spend a day of two at his house, feeling » morbid plessure in 

of exhibiting the attractions of his town to 
an tefugeg who not Jong before mgde a most dar- 


own knowledge at Stratford-on-Avon some years ago, in con- | sai 





Anxiously awaiting the arrival of this interesting - 
age, I deferred my visit to Shakspeare’s birth-place, in order 
that I might see him when he alighted from the coach (which 
was to stop at my kind friend’s door), and in the hope that he 
might be disposed to accompany me on my intended mission. 
No particular preparations were made for his reception ; and 
it was satisfactory to me to think that our host did not con- 
template treating him as a natural curiosity, or as a transcen- 
dental being, but as an ordinary mortal, capable of partaking of 
and appreciating an Englishman's hospitality, however unpre- 
tendingly offered. 

The coach arrived, and with it the expected guest, who car- 
ried a small black bag, and descended from the vehicle with 
agility. He was very warmly received by his host, and as 
warmly welcomed by the lady of the house, who instantly or- 
dered refreshment for him, and led him to his apartment. 
Then came the conversation respecting the necessary walk 
into the town; and it was ultimately arranged that, as our 
hospitable friend had business to transact, I should be cicerone 
to the exile. I need not describe his personal appearance, 
further than to say, he was a man of middle age and middle 
height, and somewhat slight proportions, with a mild, intelli- 
gent eye, and most agreeable expression of countenance, and 
wearing a black beard of texture rather delicate than other- 
wise; while, in his general and pur, there was 
nothing to indicate that he was a man of stern resolve and de- 
termined pu . He spoke English tolerably well, but 
French still better : and os he seemed to every 

uality of a pleasant and instructive companion, entering 
treel into conversation, and talking upon matters which one 
would have thought were too domestic and Hnglish in their 
character to interest an Italian who had devoted his career to 
the toil and rancour of political life. 

Such, then, was the gentleman who accompanied me to the 
humble dwelling where Shakspeare was born ; and who ap- 
peared as pleased at the opportunity of witnessing this calm 
retreat, and all its a ing — of interest, as the most 
peaceful Englishman could possibly be. 

“7 pees say 1 am acquainted with the works of your 

it Shaks' .” he observed ; “ but I know the veneration 
in which his name is held in this country; and I honour the 
nation that sets such value on her most illustrious sons.” 

“ You will find,” I remarked, “ that the most celebrated men 
who ever distinguished themselves in art, letters, science, war, 
statesmanship, not only in this country, but in all parts of the 
world, have visited this interesting abode, and have inscribed 
their names on its otherwise unadorned walls.” 

By this time we were in presence of the lady-curator or cus- 
todian of the place, and my companion made no hesitation in 
purchasing of her a series of local views which she had the 

rivilege of selling. These seemed to interest him very much ; 
but 1 told him it would be advisable for him to see the originals 
first, and the pictures would afterwards serve as mementoes 
of the visit when he should return to his own country. ‘ 
“| fear it may be long ere that blessing is vouchsafed me, 
d he 





Having undergone the usual p ry conversation with 
the quod lady, we proceeded u rs to the room in which the 
immortal poet is said to have first seen the light of life; and 
when I pointed out the cause of the darkened aspect of the 
walls, the Italian held up his hands in mute astonishment. 

“ And is it possible,” said he, as he minutely examined some 
of the signatures to which hisattention had been opedally & 
rected ; “that all these names have been written by the - 
= —— Y on 

“ Every one,” I re , 

“ There is not a. white to be seen!” exclaimed the 

“ What is one to do who wishes to find a space for his 
name ?” 


“ Well, sir,” said the lady, “there are instances in which 
names have been expunged to make room for others. 

“ T suppose,” he remarked, “ le are generally careful to 
leave untouched the signatures of illustrious person a, 

“Yes,” said she, “everybody seems considerate on that 

int. Observe, here are the names of Sir Walter Scott, 
Washington Irving, Professor Wilson, and many other gr 
literary gentlemen ; whilst there you will find some of a diffe- 
rent sort—naval heroes, celebrated soldiers, patriots, and so 
forth. Now, if you look this way, you will see Louis Napo- 
leon !” 

If a shot had been suddenly fired into that peaceful retreat, 
it could not have produced a more signal effect on the nervous 
system of my Italian companion than was caused by the men- 
tion of that all-powerful name. , 

“Louis Napoleon!” he exclaimed, the healthy hue of his 
countenance changing to one of livid whiteness. “ Where can 
I see that name ?” 

“ There it is, sir.” 

“ Did you not say,” he inquired, “ that names are sometimes 
erased to find room for others ?” 

“ Yes, sir; but not illustrious persons.” : 

“ Tilustrious!” he cried, in a tone of indignation; and deli- 
berately expunged the signature to write his own on the same 
spot. I gently remonstrated, and asked him whence his ani- 
mosity towards the Emperor of the French at such a moment. 

“Toute a ’heure!” said he; “you shall know ome | “4 
and we quitted the humble tenement which now bore an di- 
tional and peculiar interest from the strange incident described. 

We next bent our steps to the Town Hall, where are to be 
secn the two great and accepted portraits of Shakspeare; and 
my friend having remarked upon them in language which 
showed that in the matter of the fine arts he was not a worthy 
representative of his country, we proceeded to the church. 
As we stood in the chapel, looking at the monument to Shak- 
speare, my Italian acquaintance entered fully into the solemn- 
ity of the scene ; and when I explained to him the meaning of 
the — inscription, he seemed to realize its impressive 
simplicity, only remarking that, after all, the ashes of such a 

sacred than his works. He could have 
wished, he afterwards added, that the day had been Sunday, 
for he should have felt a more than usual interest in hearing 
divine service performed in a church where so much Christian 
reverence was observed, and where a lesson was hourly 
preached on the elevating influence of genius. We then be- 
took ourselves to the little wooden seat placed in a shady cor- 
ner of the sylvan church-yard, by the margin of the river 
Avon, and here we sat for some little time conversing upon 
the history and associations of the town, and occasional! 
igressing to other objects which, as it afterwards transpired, 
occupied more of my companion’s attention at the time than 
did the ground which Sb had trodden, or the waters 
which floweg tranquilly beneath it. He told me many parti- 
culars relating to the vicissitudes he had undergone on bebalf 
of his country, and described certain events connected with 
his recent incarceration in prison, and his most romantic 


At dinner that the conversation turned upon ordinary 
aan ein aepanen that seemed worth recording, 
fact that our Italian friend was somewhat reserved in 
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what he had to say regarding his late visit to Birmingham, 
and the extraordinary things he had seen. I was naturally 
curious to learn the immediate object of his mission to that 
unpoetical spot, especially as, ever and anon, he appeared to 
check himself when he felt that he was becoming more com- 
municative than he desired to be. Passing from one topic to 
another, as night came on apace, he spoke more unreservedly 
than before upon the subject of Birmingham and its ironworks, 
and at length introduced some remarks concerning the manu- 
facture of shot and shell. He had seen a grenade, he said, 
which appeared to him to be capable of doing a vast amount 
of execution by its own explosive force. It had only to come 
in contact with a resisting substance to produce the destruc- 
tive effect desired; and so satisfactorily had the missile been 
put in practice before his own eyes, that he was induced to 
order several of the same calibre, thinking that they might be 
turned to profitable account in after times. This revelation 
led to some little discussion regarding the use of such wea- 
pons; and upon its being remarked that it appeared strange a 

rivate individual should require them, he said there was no 

nowing to what purpose they might be applied in these re- 
volutionary times, when nations seemed to war against nations 
much more than man — man. But beyond the momen- 
tary surprise occasioned by the introduction of the subject in 
the manner I have indicated, no particular effect was produced 
upon our conclave, and we retired to our chambers, thinking 
much less of revolutions and grenades than of a night's repose 
and the song of the lark in the morning. 

A fire had been lighted in the bedroom appropriated to the 
Italian, as it had never before been occupied ; and the moment 
the door was opened there burst from within such an over- 
powering volume of smoke as wellnigh suffocated us. Think- 
ing that the apartment was on fire, we were naturally much 
alarmed, with the exception of our foreign friend, who imme- 
diately took off his coat and adopted the necessary measures 
to dispel the smoke, which it appeared had been caused b 
some defect in the construction of the chimney. The “ nui- 
sance” being at length subdued, it was soon discovered that the 
bed and the furniture were in such a begrimed condition, that 
none but a chimney-sweep could have slept in the apartment 
with any degree of comfort; and as there was no other spare 
room save that which had been allotted to me, it was arranged 
that the Italian should share my quarters. A bed was there- 
fore prepared for him on a sofa, and we both retired to rest, my 
companion saying a short prayer, in which some allusion to 
his “ country’s deliverance” was distinctly audible. 

I had very little sleep during the night; for the fact of there 
being a stranger in the room was ventened doubly objection- 
able by his restlessness and frequent ejaculations, which, how- 
ever, were evidently made unconsciously. Several times I 
‘vas disturbed by exclamations, in which incoherent references 
#ere made to the liberties of his native land; while, on one 
occasion, my not very treacherous ear caught certain expres- 
sions, in Italian, in which I recognised such words as “ re- 
venge,” “a nation’s duty,” “a nation’s foe.” 

I cannot say I was alarmed by these disjointed mutterings, 
because I knew that hot blood was seething at the time in the 
veins of Italian patriots; and it was not to be wondered at, 
that my present friend should partake of the general feelings 
of his countrymen ; but still I was perplexed, as well as dis- 
turbed ; and | was not at all sorry when I found that, as soon 
as day dawned, my companion had risen and left the chamber. 
Being now alone, [ hoped for two hours’ uninterrupted sleep, 
and was just falling into happy unconsciousness, when I was 
startled by a violent explosion, as from the discharge of a piece 
of ordnance, at the back of the house. I lost no time in de- 
scending into the grounds, and was soon joined by our host, 
who had armed himself with a revolver, lest he should find an 
intruder upon his premises, against whom it might be neces- 
ary to adopt defensive measures. But our alarm, though not 
entirely subdued, was certainly much alleviated, when we ob- 
served our friend, the Italian, coming towards us from a field 
at a little distance from the house. 

“ What is the matter, signor?” inquired our host. “ Nothing 
serious, | hope; but whence that astounding noise?” 

“Don’t be alarmed, Messieurs,” said he, with the most per- 
fect nonchalance ; “ I was only testing the force of a shell which 
I brought with me as a specimen, and I had hoped I was too far 
from the mansion to cause any disturbance.” 

We expressed our surprise at his experimentalizing at such 
an unseemly hour; and he quickly replied, that he was glad of 
an opportunity to do so before the household was stirring. In 
order to gratify our curiosity, and to satisfy our minds that the 
Italian had given us the correct version of the thunderous 
noise which had frightened us from our propriety, we hastened 
a few paces back with him to the spot whence he had come, 
and we there found the fragments of a shell, sufficiently terri- 
fying in their di ions to t for the alarming sound. 

During breakfast time allusion was naturally made to this 
very unusual and unexpected occurrence; but our mysterious 
friend adroitly evaded the subject, and turned the conversa- 
tion to matters immediately relating to the interesting features 
of the town; observing that he was anxious to see once more 
all that I had shown him, ere he had quitted so memorable a 
spot for ever. I willingly accompanied him; and this time, 
we terminated our little expedition by seeking refreshment at 
the well-known hostelry of the “ Golden Lion,” at that period 
kept by a quondam actor of the name of Hartley, whose 
house was distinguished for its cleanliness, and the tasteful 
manner in which he had arranged one of the most compre- 
hensive galleries of theatrical portraits know to the profession. 
Here we regaled ourselves, less, perhaps, with the unexcep- 
tionable beer which the house (and the town) afforded, than 
with the admirable collection of paintings and engravings al- 
luded to. My companion seemed much interested in the exhi- 
bition, and observed that the drama in this country must have 
@ great many admirers, seeing that the humble landlord of a 
modest country inn paid such a tribute to it as he now had 
the satisfaction of witnessing. His attention was more parti- 
cularly absorbed by those portraits which embodied certain 
dramatic incidents or positions, such, for instance, as that of 
Garrick starting trom the tent in “ Richard the Third,” or that 
of John Kembie as Rolla, wherein that great interpreter of 
the drama is represented holding a child in his arms, and 
threatening his pursuers with death if they dare to molest 
him. He regarded that picture, he said, as typical of the con- 
dition of his country. He knew not the story of the play 
from which it was taken; but it conveyed to his mind the 

idea of the coming liberator of Italy keeping the country at 
arm’s length from her foes, and threatening vengeance on her 
— estroyers. 

y time the coach had sto at the inn to change 
horses ; and as it had been a ph with my host 
and hostess, that I should leave the town by that conveyance 
I prepared for my departure, telling my friend, that U hoped 
to meet him shortly in London. He replied, that his inten’ 
was to travel direct to London on the following morning, and 
that the first thing to which he should devote his attention, 
was the publication of an enlarged edition of his book, con- 








nm | much more striking events than any he had yet re- 
cord 


I took my seat on the outside of the coach, and my Italian 
friend handed to me my little travelling I bent down to 
bid him a final “ adieu,” and he expressed his warm acknow- 
ledgments of the “trouble” I had taken to divert his mind at 
the birth-place of Shakspeare. 

“ We shall meet again,” said I, as the coach started. 

“ | hope so,” he exclaimed ; “ but, perchance, we may not.” 

Reader, you will, perhaps, have discovered already who was 
my companion in these little adventures. It was Felice Or- 
sini; and the object of his visit to Birmingham was to pur- 
chase the grenades, which he shortly afterwards used with 
such a sinful and abominable purpose. 

I never saw him again. 


—»>———_ 


A NEW ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
1 


I am an English clergyman, and the following is a truthful 
record of a memorable passage in my life. 

I had been living for two years amongst the tribe called 
Ngapuhis, the most powerful and important tribe in the 
northern part of New Zealand. I planted my own potatoes and 
kumeras or sweet potatoes, caught my own fish, and lived ina 
house built in great part a myself, assisted by two natives: 
one called Tinana, and the other Rewharewha: on a piece 
of ground given to me by the latter, and called Opipito. I 
was employed in teaching the Maorior New Zealand children, 
and trying to establish a little church: working meanwhile 
with my own hands to obtain my own livelihood, and learn- 
ing from the rude, uncivilised, yet hospitable natives, many of 
their ways and customs. The chief of the tribe was an old man 
named Manu, tall, well formed, old yet erect, grey-haired and 
venerable. When dressed in his long flowing robe of native 





Y | manufacture, with his “ Houi” or native symbol of authority in 


his hand, he looked “ Every inch a King.” His son, named 
Monganui, took upon himself the more active duties of the 
chief a Although he was too fond of “ firewater,” 
yet he was kind, hospitable, and friendly, and to him I owe 
many obligations which I fear I can never repay. One of 
them was the gift of two young men, his slaves: a youth 
named Paihia, a lad about seventeen years old: and a young 
man named Waipuna, about twenty. These two were of 
great assistance to me in my labours on my piece of land, 
bringing in my firewood, helping to cultivate the ground, and 
rowing and managing my boat in my fishing excursions. 
I. 

In the month of August in the year 1859, in the second week 
of the month, on a Friday, the nineteenth morning, about the 
middle of the wet season (in the northern part of New Zea- 
land we have in reality but two seasons in the year, summer 
or the dry season, and winter or the wet season), I wished for 
a change of diet, and made up my mind to go out for a day’s 
fishing. Outside the harbour of the Bay of fslands, about six- 
teen miles off, is one of the most noted capes in New Zealand, 
called Cape Brett. This cape is a well-known landmark to 
vessels entering the port, and, as the whole breadth of the Pa- 
cific washes up age nst its rocky sides, and rebounds with a 
deep sullen rocr, there is nearly always in its neighbourhood 
a dangerous sea rolling; while, to add to the difficulties of 
navigation, there are several sunken rocks, some covered at all 
times, and known only by the white water around them; 
others bare at low tide, and only covered at high water—these 
are more clearly seen and avoided—whilst about six miles out 
to sea, eastw: from Cape Brett, are two ary 4 of rocks, al- 
ways out of water, though at high tide but a few feet out; 
over these the sea breaks wildly, and, except on very still days, 
they are dangerous for small boats or canoes to approach. 
Hard by, there is good fishing for a kind of codfish named by 
the natives Wahpuka or Hahpuka, frequently weighing fifty 
or sixty pounds each. 

On this Friday morning, then, as soon as our morning meal 
was over, I stated my wish to my two boys, desiring them to 
get my boat ready, and go with me to the Black Rocks. My 
boat was sixteen feet over all. I had before gone out alone, 
off Cape Brett, and had returned in safety ; so that, when the 
boys asked me if | could spare them, as they were desirous of 
taking up our potatoes—which they were afraid were spoiling 
from the frequent rains we had —I started off alone. 

At the end of two hours’ pleasant sailing, I arrived safely at 
the fishing-grounds. I lighted my pipe, Baited my lines, and 
waited patiently for a bite, which soon came, and I took a fish 
of about twenty pounds weight. I had been out about three 
hours, and had caught five fish. The day was beautifully 
—— g and warm, the breeze had died away, and a soft easy 
swell was all that disturbed the surface of the ocean. I was 
rebaiting my hook after catching my last fish, when I felt a 
breath of air fan my cheeks, and, looking up, saw a little rip- 
ple curling and crisping the waters. A land breeze was set- 
tingin. In t haste, and much apprehension, I rolled up 
my lines, hoisted my sails, and attempted to regain the place I 
had left in the morning. Meanwhile, the breeze freshened, the 
tide was ebbing, and a strong current set me more and more 
rapidly from the Black Rocks and theland. To add to my 
perplexity, the gatf of my mainsail gave way, and the sail 
came down. This took several minutes to repair, and all this 
time I was being gradually drifted farther out to sea. Feelin 
that I could not manage the boat single-handed against wind, 
tide, and current, I hauled down both sails, and, putting out 
my small paddles, attempted to row back. After nearly two 
hours’ hard and strenuous exertion, completely foiled and 
weary, I had to give that up. 

In this state of affairs, 1 took out my pipe, and, with a 
strange feeling of despair, b> to smoke, letting the boat 
drift. A sense of utter helplessness and hopelessness stole 
over me. I felt as if all that was passing were a hideous dream. 
How long I remained in this state, I can hardly say. I took 
no note of time. But when I roused myself, and looked once 
more around, I found the sun setting, and a thin grey mist 
slowly creeping along the land, quietly veiling it from | sad 
and lingering Thank God there wasa moon! I can 
hardly say how its light comforted me. Even now I scarcely 
dare to think how that long and weary night would have 
passed, had it been dark and cloudy. 

I knew that far away out at sea were a group of three small 
islands. I had heard the natives frequently s; ot them as 
— high, rocky, and covered with forest. I had, moreover, 
h of canoes having drifted out there, carried onward b 
the very wind which was then blowing. By degrees it dawn 
upon me that I might reach them. I accordingly once more 
set sail, and ran night before a steady mild breeze. Oh, 
how long that night seemed! 

The day—so eagerly for, and yet bringing with it a 
dreary consciousness of no relief—at 
first, a light grey streak along the eastern horizon, uall 
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softening to a brilliant gold: the whole sky being flecked with 
little golden clouds. I remember how I marked each change 
of the dawn ; how dreamily I watched the sun rise ; and then, 
waking up as it were with a start, how I placed my hand over 
my eyes, and looked long and eagerly in the direction where I 
thought the islandslay. Afar off on the distant horizon, I 
saw what at first I thought were clouds low down and resting 
on the water. I looked again when a short time had elapsed. 
The outline was unchanged, but more distinctly defined, and, 
as the sunlight glinted on it, I discerned the peaks of some 
high lands. I steered straight towards them. I kept on my 
course. I then ate some of my cold potatoes, and drank ea- 

erly of the water, the first food that had passed my lips since 
Thad started. I then lighted a pipe, and patiently awaited 
the course of events. ere a new and unexpected shock 
awaited me. Happening to look behind my boat, I saw a 
huge shark following silently in my wake. I can hardly de- 
scribe the cold thrill of horror that tingled through my veins 
atthe sight. Every moment my excited imagination made 
me think it was going to attack me. Already I pictured my- 
self as being torn to pieces. I was fascinated, and could not 
turn away my gaze, as the creature quietly followed every mo- 
tion of my boat: seeming instinctively to know the predica- 
ment I was in, and looking upon meas its lawful prey. About 
noon I was sufficiently near the shore to mark the outlines of 
the coast, which seemed to be rocky and precipitous, gloomy 
and forbidding; the hill-summits crowned with large trees, 
When I approached within two miles of the land I tacked, and 
ran along shore until 1 rounded a rocky point and saw asmall 
bay with a wall of rocks on each side, about, as near as I could 

uess, two hundred yards wide and one hundred and fifty 
doen. Here I hauled down my sails, put out my paddles, and 
pulled on shore, landing ona sieep pebbly beach. I took out 
my blankets to have a sleep, for I felt exceedingly weary; 
first, however, fastening my boat a short distance out from the 
beach, letting out a small grapnel from the bows, a large stone 
fastened in a noose from the stern, and taking the further pre- 
caution of carrying a long rope I always had with me in the 
boat, on shore, and fastening it to a large tree that sprang out 
from a cleft in the rocks. I then rolled myself up in my blan- 
kets, and fell fast asleep. 

m1. 


When I woke, the moon was shining bright and clear high 
up in the sky. I was roused from my sleep by a thumping 
grating sound on the beach, which mingled strangely with 
my dreams. I started up, and found my boat bumping on the 
beach. It was high water when I had landed, and the ebb of 
the tide had partly stranded her. The stone had slipped out 
of the noose, and the boat had swung round. The wind dur- 
ing my sleep had freshened, and a heavy surf rolled in. I 
untied the rope on shore, and pulling up my grapnel, got into 
the boat and tried to paddle out from the beach. saw & 
small indent in the rocks on the right side of the bay, past 
which the breakers rolled, and, concluding that it was some- 
what more sheltered in there, I thought I would pull the boat 
thither. I managed with no small difficulty to get about fifty 
yards from the beach, when I heard a dull heavy roar behind 
me, and, looking round, I saw a large breaker rolling in, rear- 
ing up its white-crested mane, and seeming as if it would over- 
lap and tumblein. I gave one short terrified glance, let go 
my oars, threw my arms round the middle thwart of the boat. 
There was a dull heavy crash, and I felt the boat borne 
swiftly along, rolling over and over until it settled with a 
bump on a low rock at one side of the bay, and I found my- 
self flung outa little higher up, bruised, sore, half-choked, and 
half-blinded with the salt water. I d ed myself a little 
hicher up the rock, and there sat and looked in dismay at m. 
poor boat, with her side stove in, and a sharp pointed roc 
sticking through her bottom. My boat was irretrievably bro- 
ken an ruined, and I had foolishly left in it, my fishing lines, 
the fish, and the remainder of my potatoes, as well as the two 
empty bottles. Mechanically I put my hands into my pocket 
for my pipe; it was gone too; t had lett it on one of the 
thwarts of the boat, and thus I was deprived of even this poor 
comfort and consolation. It may seem ridiculous, but it is 
nevertheless true, that I took the loss of my pipe more to heart 
than every other loss I had sustained. Doubtless, I ought to 
have been thankful I had escaped with my life; but I cannot 
say I felt so. Icoujd do nothing but rock backward and for- 
ward on the stone on which I sat, cold, wet, and shivering, 
and bitterly lamenting my hard fate. 

How long I might have remained thus, I cannot say ; time 
passed altogether unheeded ; I marked not the sun’s rise, I 
heeded not the breaking morn. Lonely, deserted, forlorn, and 
sad, I was once more roused to a consciousness of my position 
by hunger. I looked round, and found the rocks on which I 
sat covered with oysters. Gathering up a large pebble, I be- 
gan breaking some open, and I tore my fingers in the opera- 
tion, and felt a sort of savage pleasure in the pain. After sa- 
tisfying my hunger, I next looked round for water, which to 
my exceeding joy and thankfulness I found trickling down one 
of the rocks. Thither accordingly I hastened, and took a good 
long draught. After bathing my face and washing my hands, 
I sat down somewhat refreshed. , 

What next? I scarcely knew. Anything rather than sit 
still; that nearly drove me wild. I tried to murmur a press, 
but my thoughts would wander away, and I found that I could 
only tranquillise my mind by moving about. I wandered back 
to the boat, and, hopeless as the task pvas, tried to mend _ ber. 
I had with me my pocket knife, and I tried various poor devices 
with it. Although perfectly convinced of the uselessness of 
my task, I could not abstain from working at it, and it was not 
until I had thrown away two whole days that I desisted. The 
first night I gathered a heap of long dry fern, and slept on it, 
rolled up in my blankets. It was on a Saturday that I landed 
on the island, and although the following day was Sunday, I 
worked all day at the boat. It was not until Monday night 
that I finally gave up the attempt. 


Iv. 


The small bay was surrounded by a rocky rampart, varying 
in height from ninety to two hundred feet, surmounted by 
dense forest. At the feet of these rocks was another rock of 
trom ten to twelve feet broad, sloping and covered at high tide, 
but bare at low water, and encrusted with oysters. The beach 
was composed of shingle, descending steeply into the water. 
Inland was a small piece of level ground, about half an acre 
in extent, the middle of which was a basin, into which the lit- 
tle spring of water tumbled, whose waters fell and rose with 
the ebb and flow of the tide: the water of the sea percolating 
through the pebbly beach. In this small pond grew a sort of 
flag called by the natives of New Zealand raupo, and of which 
their huts are mostly built. Round the pond, the ground was 
composed of small =, or gravel oule sand; growing over 
it, was a coarse kind of bent or grass. Nearer the rocks which 
this flat piece of ground in an semicircle, 
tall — finding root in the soil débris w 
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blocked up with huge boulders, fell the small stream of water, 
trickling finally in little rills over the slimy surface of a 
rock about thirty feet high. In the clefts of the rock were 
growing shrubs, with here and there a larger growth of a po- 
hutukawa, a large crooked limbed evergreen tree found in 
New Zealand, and bearing, about Christmas, a most beautiful 
crimson bloom: the boat-builders in New Zealand use the 
crooked limbs of this tree for the knees and elbows of their 
boats. On the top of the rocks surrounding this small flat of 
ground, was the dense forest, and, towering up again in the 
far background, were several volcanic peaks, conical shaped, 
and rising to a height of from nine hundred to one thousand 
feet, all tree-clad to their summits. 

This is an imperfect description of the place on which, 





Crusoe-like, I had been so strangely thrown, with no earthly 
possessions beyond a small piece of broken glass (the remains 
of my two bottles which I found on the rocks, and which I} 
carefully treasured), and my tattered sails and a broken boat. 
My long rope I lost from carelessly leaving it too near the 
water when mending my boat. How far the island was from 
any inhabited land, I knew not. I only knew it was uninha- 
bited by any human beings, and that 1 could have no fellow- 
ship with any of my kind, not even savages, during my so- 
journ on it. How long that sojourn was likely to be, God 
only knew. Unlike Robinson Crusoe, I had not even a dog or 
a cat for my companion, I had no wrecked ship wherefrom to 
draw any resources. I was totally unarmed. Thad no tools 
wherewith to build, or plant, or dig; I had no seeds to plant 
even had I had tools. Phad no books to while away the long 
tedious hours, no means whereon to write an account of my 
sufferings and fate, though perchance they .«€ one day be 
read in my bones whitening on the beach. was without 
house or shelter, and without fire. 
. ¢ 

Tuesday morning came, with rain, and I woke wet through ; 
fortunately, it was not very cold. After I had been down to 
the rocks and taken my morning meal of oysters, I sat down 
and had a long consultation with myselt about a house. I ex- 
amined all the rocks to see if I could find a cave. I did find a 
small one; but I could not live in it, for the water dripped in- 
cessantly from the roof, and the floor was wet. My next 
thought was to build a small hut after the fashion of the 
Maories, and I spent the whole of that and the two following 
days in cutting with my knife the bulrushes or raupo in the 
swamp, and two days more in tying it up in bundles, using the 
flax | found growing near the pond for that purpose. All this 
occupied that week. The employment diverted my thoughts 
from brooding too much. I took care to tire myselfso thoroughly 
that I generally fell asleep as soon as I had said my prayers 
and laid myself down. Sunday following, I resolved to keep free 
from work. I climbed up the narrow rocky path-way into the 
forest, and found growing, as I expected, among the trees, 
abundance of the wild palm or nikau. The heart of two or 
three of these I cut out with my knife. The heart of this palm 
is about the thickness of a man’s wrist, is about a foot ong, 
and tastes not unlike the English hazel-nut, when roasted 
on the ashes of a fire. It is very nutritious. This, with 
the oysters, composed my supper on the second Sun- 
day of my stay on the island. The day was warm and 
sunny, and coming after the four or five wet days, 
was very cheering. After supper I planned out my house, 
having chosen a place for it during my walk in the afrer- 
noon. 

Before I lay down for the night, I sat on a great stone. lnok- 
ing over the sea, and kept repeating the psalm in whicu «« 
curs the verse: “ Why art thou cast down, O my soul? and 
why art thou disquieted within me? Hope thou in God; for 
I shall yet praise him for the help of his countenance.” 

So ended my second Sunday on the island 


vi. 

I woke early next morning; and, after my usual visit to the 
rocks, went to my boat, and, taking one of the lining boards, 
spent an hour or so in trying to fashion it into something like 
aspade. Then, I dug a small trench round the spot where I 
intended placing my house, and then made perfectly level, a 
space of about Be Ae feet long by ten feet wide, pulling up 
the grass and plants. I went into the forest and cut down four 
long straight sticks, about an inch and a half in diameter, and 
five to six feet long, forked at one end. These were for the 
corners. I cut two about the same thickness, and about nine 
feet long, forked in the same manner at one end. These were 
to carry the ridge pole. I then cut down three or four bun- 
dies of long straight sticks of various lengths and thickness. 
This took me altogether two days—namely, cutting and car- 
rying them down to the place I had chosen for my house ; the 
framework of which took me three more days to complete. 
The labour of breaking open the oysters in sufficient quantities 
to satisfy my appetite very considerably abridged the length 
of my day. It was a task of no small difficulty, in which my 
fingers nearly always suffered ; and, let me eat as many oysters 
as I would, I rarely left the rocks perfectly satisfied ; there 
was ever within me a disagreeable sensation uf hunger. I was 
tortured with dreams of solid substantial breakfasts, dinners, 
and suppers. I had not even the comfort of a drop of water 
at hand, when I awoke with a raging thirst upon me, havin 
no vessel to keep itin. (I afterwards tried to make a vesse 
capable of holding water from some soft clay; but though I 
baked it in the fire to harden it, it was so porous that the wa- 
ter evaporated during the night, and I generally found the 
vessel empty in the morning.) 

I had frequently seen the Maories obtain fire by rubbing to- 
gether two sticks, and I had once or twice attempted it myself, 
but without success. Now, however, the obtaining of fire was 
& matter of such consequence to me that I sessived once more 
to make the attempt. First, I sought for some hard stone, 
thinking therewith to strike fire with the aid of my knife; but 
Icould not find any stone fit for my purpose, and if I had, 
there was no tinder whereon to strike the spark. I therefore 
resolved to make an effort to obtain fire by rubbing the two 
sticks—with but small hope of success. I gathered some very 
dry ferns and small manuka twigs, which are very resi 


vir. At the time of this catastrophe, Hester was ae my bone 
I kept a good stock of firewood, and dug a hole in the mid- | Prents, at the house of her uncle, in Albemarle Street, Lon- 
dle of ~ house, which I kept always filled with hot embers, | 40n, where Sir Robert had been expected shortly to arrive, 
besides keeping a pile of dry purin sticks for light at night. | Nd where the intelligence of his death produced a strong 
With a gun, I could have materially improved my food, as I | Sensation. Mrs. Salusbury wept and Mr. Salusbury swore. 
saw plenty of wild ducks on the small pond, besides parrots After - and some fruitless speculation in mythical 4 
and pigeons in the forest. I attempted to hit the ducks with | ™ines, this gentleman departed for Nova Scotia, to — 
stones, but never succeeded in killing any, although I twice in the colonization of that province. His wife and daughter, 
hit. I next thought of a bow and arrows, but my attempts however, remained in London, where, till she was eight years 
roved futile. However, I added another dish to my meagre old, Hester attended school in Queen Square. At this time 
fare, and that was fern-root, of which I had abundance. came measles and the small-pox; also an invitation from her 
Lhad now been about three weeks on the island; although | Grandmother Cotton to spend a Summer in the country. The 
in no way reconciled to the idea of living there, the hope of | !atter proved acceptable, and she went to East Hyde, in Hert- 
ever getting away again daily became fainter and fainter, un- fordshire. In that delightful country-seat, she romped in a 
til at times. if I sat down for a short while and tried to think | Teckless fashion, kicked her heels on the corn bin, took lessons 
over my situation, I was well-nigh driven to despair. One | Of the coachman’s art, and learned to love and to ye 
morning, on going out of my house, I perceived an intolerable | horses. From East Hyde she was taken to Offley Logg e 
stench, coming up from the beach. | I went down to see what residence of her paternal uncle, Sir Thomas Salusbury. Here 
it was, and, to my great disgust, found the dead body of a large her father returned ; here the family was once more united; 
abark, in the last stage of decomposition, washed up by the | #2 here, under the efficient care of Lady Salusbury, her edu- 
tide. After a time, however, it occurred to me that, as [ had | cation, in Latin, Spanish, and other branches of study, was 
seen the Maories make their fish-hooks out of shark bones, | Steadily and carefully pursued. In this labour Dr. Arthur 
why should not I? Collier also assisted—a gentlemaa whom she always remem- 
I had already tried to make hooks out of the copper nails of bered, and more than half a century afterward wrote about, 
my boat, but the metal was too soft, and bent too readily. | With esteem and affection. L 
Now, however, I could try on the shark's bones, and moreover | _ But these happy days did not last long. Her aunt, Lady 
it would be some occupation for my long tedious evenings ; | S@lusbury, died. After that, in due time, came the usual pe- 
for the evening was always the most wearisome part of my | Tied of flirtation. Then trouble. A coolness had ee — 
time. Many a dull evening I spent, my thoughts far far away, between her father and her uncle, Sir Thomas. By the latter 
roaming free and uncontrolled over spots where, in all likeli-|® Mr. Thrale had been introduced to her notice, —— 
hood, my feet would never tread again; or I wearied myself mended as a suitor for her hand, in marriage. That she shou 
with brooding over my condition, and wondering what my | Ved this gentleman—who was a wealthy brewer—was a 
friends would think of my long-continued absence. ously urged by Sir Thomas, and made, indeed, the condition 
In six evenings, with the aid of my knife, and some stones, | Of his favour. Two obstacles only, but those most important, 
and my broken glass, I made two bone hooks, sufficiently opposed the project of the Baronet. Hester did not love Mr. 
sharp and strong to catch any fish I might find off the rocks. | Thrale, and Hester's father somewhat decidedly swore that 
Another week was spent in twisting raw flax into fishing | bis girl should not be exchanged for a barrel of porter. The 
lines. Next morning I was up with the early dawn, and, brothers quarrelled. Mr. Salusbury took his wo be — 
after many failures, captured a large rock cod, which I speedily don, and Sir Thomas immediately consoled himself by ma me 
roasted at my fire. How much of it I ate,I should be ashamed rer chis Inteltige = : hone ae ae o 
Nae a SED had entertained for his daughter, killed Mr. Salusbury. He 
el Sateen died in December, 1762. Within ten months from that time, 
BRAINS VERSUS BEER: 4 sale - Hester was regularly oo = B ° = 
7 : father’s will she became possessed of a remainder o 000, 
& VIRSRATION CF AN ABUSED WOUAE. charged on his estate of Bachygraig. To this, her uncle added 
BY WILLIAM WINTER. an equal amount. The rich brewer renewed his bid. Theex- 
[1 don’t know why it should be acrack thing to be a brewer; | cellent Baronet accepted. The kind mother did not dissent. 
but it is indisputable that while you cannot possibly be genteel | The marriage was made. John Salusbury slept in his grave, 
and bake, you may be as genteel as never was and brew."’]—Great | and his girl had been exchanged for a barrel of porter. In 
ations. the fragment of an autobiography which years afterward she 
That curious volume of gossip, the “ Autobiography of Mrs. | wrote, and which is now for the first time published, the fact 
Piozzi,” revives yet again to fancy a familiar picture of the | of this alliance is thus recorded : “ My uncle went himself with 
past, which is forever welcome and forever delightful. It re-|me to church, gave me away, dined with us at Streatham 
produces that brilliant, accomplished, genial, remarkable so- | Park, returned to Hertfordshire, wedded the widow, and then 
ciety, of which the best and most enduring record exists in the | scarce ever saw or wrote to either of us; leaving me to con- 
pages of Boswell’s “ Life of Johnson.” While we read it, the| ciliate as I could, a husband, who was indeed much kinder 
great wits of England, in the last century, seem once more to | than I counted on, to a plain girl who had not one attraction 
live. Once more the old resorts are illustrious with the pre- | in his eyes, and on whom he never had thrown five minutes o 
sence of intellect and beauty. Our favourites become our com-| his time away, in any interview unwitnessed by company, 
panions. We go with them to Southwark; to the stately villa | even till after our wedding day was done.” Subsequently it 
at Streatham ; to the Club ; to the drawing-room of Sir Joshua | appeared that Mr. Thrale had been influenced to choose Hester 
Reynolds ; to the little parlour of Dr. Burney, in St. Martin’s | for his wife, because she was the only lady he could find who 
Lane. We see the stately figure of Edmund Burke, and the | would consent to live in the Borough—where his brewery was 
burly frame of Samuel Johnson. Wesmile at the funny,round | situated, and which, as some readers may not be aware, is a 
head, the kindly face, the awkward presence of Oliver Gold- | suburb of London, entirely remote from the centres of fashion- 
smith. Gibbon, fat and pompous, taps his snuff-box, and rolls | able life. Under these brilliant auspices Mrs. Thrale came to 
his periods. Garrick, first actor of his time, romps with the | the metropolis. This, as already mentioned, was in 1764. 
children, and writes pretty verses to the pretty women. The! Upon the details of this lady's domestic life it would not be 
magnificent Siddons—the “ brilliant diamond” of her profession, | advisable to dwell thus minutely, were it not that she can in 
as Mrs. Piozzi called her—is achieving her erpe- triumphs | no other way than by telling the exact truth of her experience, 
at Drury Lane. Sheridan, astonishing England with his ora- | be defended from the censure that has followed her during so 
tory, cracks his jokes on the Regent, and on the Lord Chief|many years. As a general rule, such details are trivial and 
Justice of the kingdom. The sleek, magnetic Fox, still flirts | tiresome; nor can they be exposed to public view, except in 
and gambles. Still Reynolds is painting ; still Dr. Burney is| violation of the dictates of good judgment and good taste. 
teaching music; and still his daughter Frances, bullied by | Existence is no longer tolerable when the sanctities of indivi- 
Madame Schwellenberg, is lacing stays for her Majesty Queen | dual life are no longer respected. For the vindication of cha- 
Charlotte. It is a splendid pageant of celebrated persons. We | racter, however, such means may justifiably be taken as would 
are in the London of other days, and poor old George the | not be permissible for a purpose of lesser importance. 
Third is still a king. Mr. Thrale died in 1781. Since his marriage with Hester 
The life of Mrs. Piozzi extended from the year 1741 to the year | Salusbury, eighteen years had el To him they had been 
1821, covering a period of eighty years. In the course of that} years of uncommon vicissitude. Children had been born to 
time she encompassed a wide an — experience. She him, and some of them had died. He had gained and had lost 
trod the heights of fashion and of fame; she walked in the | exceeding wealth. He had satin Parliament. He had enjoyed 
quiet paths of contentment and peace. She knew the power|the friendship of Dr Johnson. He had entertained the best 
and the luxury of wealth ; she acquired the companionship of | wits of the , and he had seen his wife the centre of their 
intellect and taste. All that was brightest and most beautiful | admiration. "Toon dignities, and pleasures had been his, 
in the society of the time gathered to her house and about her | and sorrows and cares as well. But he had lived without in- 
table. She learned the world, and the value of its forms and | spiring love, and he died without inspiring regret. By John- 
conventions. Friendship she tested thoroughly. Reputation |son he was dismissed in a solemn sentence, and though his 
she won and kept. In the blessing of human love she rejoiced | widow mourned, it was not as one devoid of hope. To her, 
after long delay. In the storm of human malice she was brave | there eighteen years had been years of active duty, and patient 
and strong. She drank from the bitter cup of sorrow; but, |endurance. In all her domestic and social relations she had 
throughout all her trials, she displayed the fortitude, courage, | been honest and faithful. She had reared her children with 
and constancy of a great nature. It wasaremarkable life, and | tender solicitude. In her husband's adversity she had proved 
indicative of a remarkable character. Perhaps its story will | his best friend. She had endured his coldness, his slights, his 
be attractive to some readers. Perhaps those to whom it is| severity, his falsehood. That he had not loved her she could 
already familiar, will not be impatient at reading it again. | not help knowing, and she also knew that he had loved an- 
There is, at any rate, present justification for thus pursuing the | other. To endure the yoke of such a life had not been easy. 
theme, because a word can never be wasted when spoken | To break it had not been possible. She had therefore su 
for one who has been slandered and abused. mitted to her destiny, not indeed without occasional petulance, 
It was in the year 1764, that this lady came to preside at her | but without retaliation and without complaint. The ordeal 
own establishment, in that part of London which is known as | was now past. She was free once more, and it only remained 
Southwark. She was then twenty-three years of age, and had | for her to suffer and be strong. She accepted the alternative. 
but recently married. Prior to this time, she had lived chiefly} That was no period of ease, however, which followed the 
in Wales, of which country she was a native. Her birth hap-| death of the brewer. The cares of business, the responsibili- 
pened at Bodville, Caernarvonshire, in 1741. Her maiden | ties of domestic government, the weight of private grievances, 
name was Hester Lynch Salusbury. As Major Pendennis, in | rested heavily upon his widow. She was not unequal to the 
the novel, remarks of his nephew Arthur, she came of a situation. A letter by Dr. Johnson, written five days after Mr. 
stock on both sides. Her father was John Sal of Bach-|Thrale’s decease, commends, as worthy of great praise, the 
yeraig, a rake and a good fellow, who, much to the displeasure dence and resolution of her design to return 80 soon to her 
of friends, made a love-match with his cousin. The lady had | business and her duty. The brewery was sold for £130,000. 














and inflammable. I rubbed it between two pieces of wood— 
slowly at first. Presently the wood began to smell of burning, 
and a little wreath ot white smoke curled upward. I then 
quickened my motion, until the piration streamed down 
my face, while my elbows and wrists began to ache painfully. 
In this way I rubbed for well-nigh twenty minutes, and all the 
result I obtained was the smell of fire and smoke. I near! 
despaired, and was about to give it up, when one of the mi- 
nute shavings flew up a living spark ; what a thrill of joy it 
sent through me! I forgot my weariness ; and, redoubling my 
efforts for a few seconds, had the of seeing several 
more sparks. I dropped the stick, and blew gently on the 
heap until it was on fire. I then gently shook it upon the fera, 


Wrapped the fern up in fir-twigs, and waved it quickly round 
flames. This fire I never 


my head until the whole mass was in 
ed to go out. 


ten th d pounds—enough money to pay her husband’s| The villa at Streatham was rented. The family removed to 
debts and to furnish forth a small cottage. ith this, and ex-| Brighton, and subsequently to London. During two years, 
pectations, the young pair began life. At this cottage Hester| Dr. Johnson was still their inmate and companion. But the 
was born, and here under the care of her parents, was so well | widow had long since tired of his influence, and she did not 
educated, that, while yet a child, she was able to read, 2. ieve in the hour of their separation. Since the early days of 
and think, and to translate from the French language. While| her marriage, and since the fifty-sixth P he ot his age, the 
yet a child, also, her mother’s relatives becoming friendly, she | Doctor had resided at Streatham and at Southwark. That he 


y | accompanied her parents on a visit to Lleweney, the residence | had been a guide, a philosopher, and a friend, can scarcely be 


of her maternal uncle, Sir Robert Salusbury Cotton, whose | doubted ; and it is equally certain that he had also been a 
affection made her acquainted with unaccustomed luxury. In-|bore. “ Veneration for his virtue,”—such are the words of the 
| deed, so fond of her did this gentleman become, that he deter- | lady herself—* reverence for his talents, delight in his conver- 
| mined to make his will in her favour, by which she would otiea, and habitual endurance of a yoke my husband first put 
have inherited ten thousand pounds. But death interfered to | upon me, and of which he contentedly bore his share for six- 
prevent the consummation of this design, taking the old Baro-|teen or seventeen years, made me go on so long with Mr. 
net off when his niece was but five years of ‘< and favouring | Johnson ; but the perpetual confinement I will own to have 
the inheritance of another uncle, Sir Lynch Salusbury Cotton, | been terrifying in the first years of our friendship, and irksome 
who straightway took possession of all Sir Robert's property.|in the last; nor could I ‘pretend to support it without help, 
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when my coadjutor was no more.” In this view of the case, 
we do not think it at all remarkable that, after Mr. Thrale’s 
death, she took the resolution of living more apart from the 
doctor. At best, they were unsuitable companions. She was 
now in middle life, sprightly, accomplished, fond of society, 
Aer mind and spirits just relieved of a heavy restraint, her 


But he lived honour- 
ably, and he died lamented. His widow survived him twelve 
years. ‘Till 1814 she remained at Brynbella. From that time 
till her death, which happened at Bath, in 1821, she lived in 
various places. The most peculiar incident of her last years 
is that of her love for Mr. William Augustus Conway, a com- 


garded as the chief defect of his life. 





manners and conversation elegant and ble, “ half 
learned,” according to the testimony of ‘Lol Macaulay, 
witty, and brilliant, according to the testimony of her 
contemporaries and her writin He, on the other hand, 
was old, pedantic, tyrannical, inelegant—in some regards 
a great man, no doubt, but in very few regards an agree- 
able man. Nor was the feeling be.ween them genuine. On 
the one side there was reverence amounting to fear; on the 
other side, was the habitual kindness of patronizing gallantry. 
Such a relation was creditable to neither party. For the lady's 
dissimulation there was some excuse; for the gentleman's, 
none whatever. The necessity imposed on her, had not been 
imposed on him. It is not as a friend of Mrs. Thrale that Dr. 
Johnson appears to most advantage. To her he seems to have 
been far less strongly attached than to the conveniences of the 
home she affurded him ; and, in the sequel, he rewarded her 
friendship with injustice, with insult, and with cruelty. 

It was in 1783 that the separation took place between John- 
son and Mrs. Thrale. The Doctor remained in London. The 
widow removed to Bath. In making this change of residence, 
she pretended to have been governed by considerations of 
health, economy, and peace. But there were other and more 
important considerations, arising out of her love. She had 
formed an engagement of marriage with Gabriel Piozzi. This 

ntleman was an Italian by birth,a native of Brescia in Lom- 

dy, who had been educated for the Church, but had chosen 
the profession of music, and achieved distinguished success in 
its pursuit. He had been first introduced to her notice at 
Brighthelmstone, in 1780, and had been admired, by Mr. 
Thrale, as well as herself, for his extraordinary professional 
abilities. From the first the musician bad loved her. As a 
widow she now loved the musician. His suit prospered, 
therefore, and the engagement was made. That she considered 
it right to marry Piozzi, is plainly deducible from her 
whole course of conduct at this juncture. That she regarded 
it as a bold and independent step, seems equally evident. 
And so, indeed, it was. In the society of that time, the pro- 
fessors of the Fine Arts had no recognition. Beer, it is true, 
seeins to have possessed a respectability of its own, and 
to have reflected that respectability upon its makers ; but the 
utmost that could be done by poetry, music, painting, and sculp- 
ture, was to win for their votaries the toleration of the great. 

For a wealthy and reputable widow, of good birth and sta- 
tion, to wed an Italian “ vagabond” who lived by making 
music, was indeed an outrage upon the conventionality of the 
British nation. That it would be so regarded, Mrs. Thrale 
was well aware, and she also knew that it would be bitterly 
condemned. In Johnson, especially, she beheld a relentless 
censor. — she remembered his own remark, that “ no 
person likes to live beneath the eye of perpetual disapproba- 
tion.” At any rate, she left him. Her resolution had been 
taken, and she did not hesitate to proclaim it. To its imme- 
diate fulfilment, however, she was not equal. In private cir- 
cles, and in the public press, a quick and pitiless torrent of sa- 
tire and —~ Ey was poured forth inst her. Her 
friends taunted, her daughters rebelled, society proclaimed it- 
self outraged, and the widow was forced to yield her point. The 
engagement was annulled. Piozzi returned her letters, and 
left the country. During the fifteen months that he spent in 
exile, there was "9 communication between them. ut the 
resujt of this arrangement was far from satisfacto The wi- 
dow fell sick. In time, it was evident that she would die. Cer- 
tainly there was no virtue in absence for the conquest of love, 
Briseis mourned for her lord; and, as remarked in the old ma- 
rine ditty, “ physicians wos in vain.” As a last resort, Piozzi 
was recalled. He arrived on the 2nd of July, 1784, and, on 
the 25th of that month, Mrs. Thrale became his wife. 

And now was Mrs. Grundy rejoiced and exceeding glad 
and now did Mrs. Grundy, | ike a giantess refreshed, ad- 
dress herself with gladsome alacrity to the demolition of a 
sinner. It was a sweet spectacle. From all the drawing-rooms 
of fashionable London—trum all the brilliant salons of wit and 
beauty, where, till now, her presence had been as a shining 
ligit—from the Blue-Stocking clubs of Mrs. Vesey and Mrs. 

ontague—from the chambers of Dr. Johnson, in the recesses 
of Bolt Court—from the boudoir of Mrs. Garrick, and from the 
pion of Dr. Burney—from those polluted retreats where la- 

ured the malicious and malignant pens of Boswell and Bar- 
retti—from the royal closet, even, where that dreadful blue- 
stocking, Frances Burney, was mixing snuff for her Majesty, 
as aforesaid—from all directions, and in all possible fo: the 
indignant pellets of injured respectability poured, in one long 
storm ow and scandal, upon the devoted head of this de- 
voted lady. Many of her friends deserted her. Her daugh- 
ters had already withdrawn from her society. She stood com- 
paratively alone. But she was happier than ever before. Se- 
cure in the consciousness of her own rectitude, she was able 
successfully to defy the world. “ Poor Thrale!” said Johnson, 
“ I thought that either her virtue or her vice (meaning her love 
of her children, or her pride) would have restrained her from 
such a marriage. She is now become a subject for her ene- 
mies to exult over, and for her friends, if she has any left, to 
forget we Vn ol The Doctor was mistaken. But he had al- 
ready addressed her a letter of cruel insult and condemnation, 
and it could not be expected that he would change his mind. 
The Diary of Madame D'Arblay (Frances Burney), who saw 
him in November of this year, contains the following . 
—* We talked of poor Mrs.Turale, but only for a moment, for I 
saw him so greatly moved and with such severity of displea- 
sure, that I hastened to start another subject, and he solemnly 
enjoined me to mention that no more.” Piozzi had, m 
the meantime, gone to Italy with her husband. From Milan, 
on the 7th of rounben. 1784—exactly six days prior to the 
death of Dr. Johnson—she wrote concerning her old friend, 
with a magnanimity that is curiously in contrast with the feel- 
ings he cherished for her. “Do not neglect Dr. Johnson,” she 
wrote, “ you will never seeany other mortal so wise or so good. 
I keep his picture in my chamber, and his works on my chim- 
ney.” She could afford forgiveness. She was at rest in the 
sunlight of peaceful affection, and the chilling winds of social 
malice could harm her no more. 
in Italy Mr. and Mrs. Piozzi resided during three years. 
Returuing to London in 1787, they passed three years more, in 
@ pleasant round of social enjoyments. In 1790, they removed 
to Streatham. Here, and at their villa of Brynbella, built on 


the banks of the Ciwyd, in North Wales, they lived happily 
together during nineteen years. In 1809 Mr. Pioazi died His 
character does not appear to have been remarkable. He is de-| and the rest of them—to say nothing of the - 
tates to whom A tee soenae Deas Srna te ve the 

title by a sort of t is clear that all these potentates 
are not Emperors in 
know is, what any one of them means by calling himself an 
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actor, but a pleasing gentleman, who came out in 
London, in 1813, and dally wned himself while voyaging 
from New York to Charleston, in 1828. A volume entith 

“ Love Letters of Mrs. Piozzi, written when she was eighty, to 
William Augustus Conway,” was published in London in 
1842. These letters are seven in number, tame a. 
and of doubtful genuineness. No doubt it was shrewd to pub- 
lish such a book. There are always prurient persons, eternally 
chattering about mai and love,to whom the passing 
fancy of a sentimental old woman can scarcely be otherwise 
than a delectable subject of contemplation. That persons in 
later times should have speculated in such nonsense is simply 
their own disgrace. The conduct of Mrs. Piozzi was alwa 
above reproach. In the purity and independence of a noble 
life she reflected the purit oll independence ofa noble nature. 
Her career is its own ect justification. That she suffered 
detraction and calumny is not remarkable. People were no 
more accustomed in her time than they are in our own, to the 
sublime practice of minding their own business and leaving 
alone the business of others. In this regard the lesson of her 
life, though significant, is scarcely novel. As long as med- 
diesome babblers, with frivolous vanities and filthy isms infest 
society, so long every true man and woman must expect to be 
persecuted and reviled. 

In the literary point of view there is not much to be said for 
Mrs. Piozzi. She wrote a number of indifferent verses, and a 
large quantity of various prose. Her best poem was a bit of 
characterization, written in reference to the Streatham Por- 
traits. She had no poetic genius whatever. Her most valu- 
able prose works are those entitled “ Anecdotes of the late 
Samuel Johnson, LL.D., during the last Twenty Years of his 
Life ;’ and “ Letters to and from the late Samuel Johnson, 
LL.D.,” &c. The former was published in 1786; the latter in 
1788. She also wrote “ Observations and Reflections, made in 
the course of a Journey through France, Italy and Germany,” 
published in 1789; and “ Retrospection, or Review of the most 
Striking and Important Events, Characters, Situations and 
their Consequences, which the last Eighteen Hundred Years 
have presented to the view of Mankind ;” published in 1801. 
But her works are now out of date, and they scarcely repa: 
the trouble of a study. It was as a brilliant woman in a bril- 
liant society, that Mrs. Piozzi obtained her renown. Her life 
and character, therefore, are of more importance than her 
writings to the student of belle-lettres. Her Autobiography, 
Letters and Journals are, of course, valuable, in so far as they 
can afford us facilities for making a just estimate of their au- 
thor. They have, indeed, been — clumsily eee RY Mr. 
Hayward, whose memoir is ns cient, ayes pw tye 
vulgar; but the gest very pleasing pictures of the old so- 
cae.e and they substitute true views for false impressions of a 
woman, whose brilliancy was the delight of her contempora- 
ries, and whose name can never lose its honoured place in the 
annals of British literature.—. Y. Leader. 


——__~—_——_—_ 


WHAT IS AN EMPEROR? 


What is an Emperor? We hear so much of Emperors and 
Empires now-a-days, that one cannot help asking in what Em- 
perors and Empires differ from Kings and Kingdoms? At 
the beginning of the last century, Europe contained a sove- 
reign who was distinguished from all others as “ the Emperor.” 
He was solemnly called Emperor of the Romans, and famili- 
arly called Emperor of Germany, but neither addition was 
needed. There was but one Emperor, and that title alone 
distinguished him from everybody else. In the course of the 


It is perfectly plain that when Louis a Buonaparte 
and Francis Joseph of Lorraine each calls himself an Emperor, 
they do not use the word in exactly the same sense. e is 
the impersonation of novelty and revolution. He is a whole 
democracy rolled up into a single body, and capable of being 
covered by a single cocked hat. The other at least gives him. 
self out as the embodiment of everything ancient and venera. 
ble. His Imperial, Royal, Archducal, and Apostate Majesty 
is the very pink of perfection in the way of legitimacy and 
divine right. To carry all his crowns with any sort of grace 
he has need of as many heads as an Indian idol. France, as 
far as we can make out, is called an Empire because its govern- 
ment is new, revolutionary, grounded, as we are told, on the 
pular will. Austria, as far as we can make out, is called an 
Empire because its government professes to be ancient and 
legitimate—grounded on rights so venerable that nobody can 
trace their beginning. France is called an Empire rather 
than a kingdom because all local divisions have been oblite- 
rated ; because its people are supposed to be more strictly one 
than any other in Europe; because its territory is, in fact, 
simply a province attached to one overweening city. Austria 
is called an Empire because local differences are stronger there 
than anywhere else, because the Empire is a bundle of various 
peoples, nations, and languages—a collection of kingd 
duchies, counties, which its sovereign can only hope to govern 
either by sheer force or else after something of a Federal fa. 
shion. Seeks Napoleon is Emperor, so he tells us, because the 
French people willed to make him so. Francis Joseph is 
Emperor, so he tells us, because nobody ever made him, but 
because his forefathers came of themselves. As for the rest, 
the Emperor of Russia, we imagine, calls himself so as being, 
in some way or other, the representative of the old Eastern 
Emperors—perhaps as having at least succeeded to their place 
as the chief potentate in communion with the Eastern Choreh, 
The Empire of Elba existed for a few months, that the First 
Napoleon might not lose his title along with his power. The 
Empire of Hayti, we imagine, arose because the Empire of 
France arose; and it is therefore only tair that the Empire of 
France should fall out of sympathy with the Empire of Hayti. 
The Empire of Brazil is, as far as its title goes, the most puz- 
roe be any; but we believe that its present sovereign is by 
far the most respectable of the Imperial class. . 
Then, again, we commonly use the adjective Imperial in 
one or two cases where we do not use the substantive Em- 
peror. Our own sovereign is, indeed, happily not called Em- 
ress of Great Britain and Ireland, but we speak of the British 
2mpire and of the {mperial Parliament. So we often use the 
word “Imperial” as distinguished from “ Colonial” or “ Pro- 
vincial.” This is the very onposite to the French sense of the 
word, and rather approaches to the Austrian. The British 
Empire is something which includes the Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and a vast deal more besides. The Im- 
perial Parliament is something distinguished both from the 
exist Colonial Parliaments and Assemblies and from the 
partic’ Parliaments of England, Scotland, and Ireland 
which existed before the Union of the Kingdoms. Again, at 
the other end of Europe, we sometimes, but not often, 
speak of the Sultan as Emperor of the Turks, but we always 
speak of the “Ottoman Empire,’ and when an adjective is 
wanted, we always call anything pertaining to the Sultan “ Im- 
aged never “ Royal.” This may be partly in the vague way 
n which we freely apply the title to barbaric potentates in 
Morocco, China, and elsewhere—partly, because the Ottoman 
Empire, like the Austrian, is an assemblage of various and 
discordant nations—partly, because the Grand Turk, as & 


facto master of the New Rome, comes nearer to an Emperor in 


the old sense than any other prince in Europe till the Old 
Rome once more welcomes an Italian sovereign. In the East, 
the Ottoman Sultans have always been looked on as the suc- 
cessors of the Byzantine Emperors. Even before the fall ot 
Constantinople, Timour made war upon Bajazet under the 
strange title of “Caesar of Rome;” and, unless they have 
h d their len, very lately, the Persians to this day, 





present century, Europe and America have seen Emp of 
Austria, Brazil, Elba, Hayti, of the French, and of All the 
Russias. And all of these, except the last, are creations of the 
present century. A man need not be very old to remember 
an elected Roman Emperor, balanced by no rival except him 
of Muscovy. All the rest—France, Hayti, Austria, &c.—are 
mere upstarts of TEaene- What do any of them mean by 
their new-fanglec titles? 











“ Emp or, “] oa ,” we need not say, simply means 
“Commander.” As the Roman State gradually changed from 
a republic to a hy, “ Imperator” was one of the titles 


which the embryo sovereign assumed as more modest and less 
offensive than that of King. Caesar Augustus was Imperator in 
his military, Princeps in his civil character; but the worst ty- 
rants of the old Roman monarchy did not venture to assume 
the hated title of Rex. As the Ruman State became more defin- 
itely monarchic, and as barbarian Kings began to play an impor- 
tant part in its affairs, the title of Imperator, originally that of 
a republican magistrate, began to be looked on as something 
superior to Rex, and b the peculiar possession of the 
Lord of Rome, Old or New. As the Empire became Christian, 
a sacred character began to be thrown over the sovereign, and 
the Imperial title was confined to princes consec in St. 
Peter's or in St. Sophia by the Western or by the Eastern Pa- 
triarch. Down to the nth century, no man in the West 
called himself Emperor who had not received the Papal con- 

n at Rome. Without it, he might be King of Germany, 





even King of the Romans, but not “ orum Imperator 
semper Augustus.” The last duly crowned Emperor was 
erick 111. Maximilian, who was never crowned at Rome 


devised the new title of Emperor Elect; Charles V. broke the 
loca) spell by an irregular co at a; and his suc- 
cessors, down to Francis Il. ventured to themselves Em- 
perors 5 Bee ge of what had hitherto been held to be the 
merely Royal consecration at Aachen. So, in the East, the 
Emperor was he who reigned at Constantinople and was 
crowned in St. Sophia. Emperors, to be sure, reigned at Ni- 
crea, Trebizond, Cyprus, and Thessalonica, but they were still 
in their own eyes Roman Emp pretenders to the throne 
of the New Rome, and anxious to occupy it on the first oppor- 
tunity. Nor has this last class of Emperors ceased even now. 
It is Snes em wtet otee Guvuee the inpuisl ute fe 
borne by the sovereign of All the 

Thus, down to the beginn’ 
had a definite meaning. The 
at least by a legal fict d thi 
cient Caesars. “Im was distinctive title enough. 
it must be or followed b; anything, “Romanorum” 











of the last omy Emperor 
peror was the Prince who, 
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know the Ottomans L wey by no other name than that 
of Romans. Sultan Abd-al-Aziz is certainly de facto Emperor 
of the East; and, if he could only be persuaded to be baptized 
and crowned in St. Sophia, probably his Orthodox subjects 
would accept him as such de jure with more willingness than 
they would any im; ion from Bavaria or Saxe-Coburg. 
Now, this title of Emperor and Empire in most cases is a 
mere title. We know very well what Louis Napoleon Bonsa- 
is, by whatever name he may choose to call himself. 
he utmost he can do is to cause us to make an addition or 
two to our Greek Lexicon. The Greek translation of Em- 
peror in the old sense was Basileus—in the new sense it is 
turannos ; but the distinction which Aristotle drew long ago 
between deus and turannos remains just as true as when he 
drew it. But the assumption of the title of Emperor by the 
Archdukes of Austria is a practical evil. It perverts both past 
history and modern politics, and there is no doubt that it was 
assumed with the intention of perverting both. Nothing i 
more common than for people to talk of the Empire of Aus 
tria as something ancient, venerable, and conservative, instead 
of being, as it really is, an upstart imposture not yet sixty 
years old. Nothing is more true than that the House of Aus- 
tria has been a house for three hundred years and more. 
But so has the House of Bourbon ; yet nobody ever heard of 3 
Bourbon Empire or an Emperor of Bourbon. Nothing is 
more true than that a great many Princes of Austria have 
been elected and crowned Emperors. But so have many 


Princes of Saxony, Franconia, Swabia, Luxemburg, Bohemia, 
and elsewhere ; yet nobody ever called Frederick IL. Emperor 
of Swabia, or our own countryman, Earl Richard, Em 


peror 
or King of Cornwall. The Archdukes of Austria were for 
several generations always elected Emperors, but they were 
always and, when elected, they were not called Em- 
soe & Sam. In the last century, Maria Theresa, till her 
= s elected oe grew y always called Queen - 
ing) ’ i er highest hereditary title. 
ren after her Husband's election, she i commonly calle 
e Empress-Queen— ae Germany (formall - 
Romans”) as wife of the elected heparan lsenn of Hungary 
ty her own hereditary right under the matic Sanction. 
Roman Empire dropped to pieces at the touch 
of Napoleon, then elective Emperor Francis I1., did not 
choose to sink into a mere King ot Hungary and Archduke of 
Austria, and accordingly devised the unheard-of title of here- 
ditary Emperor of Austria—a title, according to all existing 
ts, as absurd as an hereditary Emperor of Hesse- 
omburg. 

But the formal absurdity has not been without its practical 
use. Up to 1806, the Archduke of Austria and King of a 
was elected Emperor, but no supposed 
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do with the Empire. But as soon as an Emperor and Empire 
“of Austria” were extem , a local habitation was to be 
found for them. The“ re” could not be sui to be 
shut up within the narrow limits of the old uchy ; a new 
meaning was invented for the word “ Austria,” and the map 
of Europe was altered accordingly. In a map of the last cen- 
tury you see Germany and Hungary each marked as two of 
the great divisions of Europe; if Austria is marked at all, it is 
marked just like Saxony or Bavaria, only as a subdivision of 
the greater whole called Germany. In a modern map we see 
the utterly new apparition of “ Austria” as itself one of the 
great divisions of , and with its name running right 
across the kingdom ot ee. Now, up to 1806, the word 
“ Austria,” as a + geographi term, meant simply the Duchy of 
Austria. Nobody had ever heard of an Axstrian Empire or an 
Austrian monarchy—nobody had ever heard of Hun as a 
province of Austria. One heard, indeed, of the House of Aus- 
tria, and of the hereditary States of the House of Austria; but 
the House of Austria reigned in Hungary just as the House of 
Hanover reigned in England. H 'y was no more a pro- 
vince of Austria than England was rovince of Hanover. 
But since the invention of an Austrian pire, that Empire 
has been held to include Hungary. Hungary is part of Aus- 
tria, a province of Austria, a portion of the “Austrian 
Monarchy.” That all this is contrary to all law and history is 
evident ; but the assumption of the title of Emperor of Austria 
has enabled its owner to throw dust in the eyes of Europe. 





PUBLIC MEN ON PUBLIC MATTERS. 
LORD MONCK ON CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


* * Gentlemen, the kindness you have shown me em- 
boldens me to take the license of friendship and to say a few 
words to you, not in an official capacity, nor with the autho- 
rity of the office I hold, but in the character of one deeply in- 
terested in gourene that concerns the welfare of your noble 
Province. (Applause.) I am afraid, gentlemen, that in the ob- 
servations [am about to make, I shall be obliged to disturb 
some of those transient feelings of confidence which appear to 
pervade the breast of our excellent Chairman. He has told 
you, and with truth, Canada has hitherto occupied a position 
which was never before, in the history of the world, enjoyed 
by any community of similar size. (Applause.) Gentlemen, you 
have enjoyed practical independence ; you have the interior 
management and control of your own external affairs and taxa- 
tion. Your commerce, as the Mayor has told you, has been 
protected ; your external relations assured without your bein 
called upon, either in purse or person, to contribute towa 
the expense. (Appiause,) Gentlemen, iam bound, as a friend, 
to tell you that | do not think this state of things can longer 
exist. (Applause.) Gentlemen, that condition of affairs has con- 
tinued, in co uence of the peculiar condition of the exter- 
nal relations of Canada. There is no use, in my opinion at 
least, in acting the part of an ostrich, hiding our heads in the 
sand, and expecting that no one will see us. The plain truth 
had better be told and at once recognized, there is but one 
quarter from which Canada can apprehend any serious attack ; 
that quarter is the great Republic which liss along our ex- 
tended frontier. Now, gentlemen, consider for one moment 
what changes have taken place in the internal condition of 
that great nation within the last i. (Hear, hear.) Until last 
year you would hardly, within the borders of that t na- 
lion, hear any sound more angry than the emulous tle of 
commercial transactions; the whole land was one busy hive 
of industry, but what is it now? I regret to say the 
whole nation has been turned into one vast camp within 
which resound the clang of armour and the preparation of im- 
plements of destruction. Gentlemen, I cannot allude to this 
subject without stopping for one moment, to express what I 
believe is the feeling of every British subject on this matter. 
We have heard of the change that has taken place in the in- 
ternal condition of that great country with a feeling of unmin- 
with unalloyed joy the day which shall restore tranquillity 
gled pain and regret. (Applause.) And that weshall all welcome 
within her borders, (applause,) and her citizens to the s of 
peaceful industry. (Renewed applause.) Gentlemen, it would 
be madness in us if we did not recognize the grave fact of the 
existence of a numerous army ih that country, which, up to 
this moment, has been the abode of lary ea industry. Donot 
suppose that I am an alarmist, and that I entertain any expec- 
tation that we shall be immediately attacked. I entertain no 
such idea, But I shall now read you some words that express 
my sentiments fully, and better than I can do myself: they 
come, | may inform you, from one who has long held the front 
tank among English statesmen. Here they are :—* But if 
you want to be upon terms of perfect triendship with a great 
neighbouring Power—a power of great military and of great 
naval resources,—if you want to preserve your independence, 
and at the same time, your friendship with that Power, you 
can only accomplish that object by being perfectly prepared 
to defend yourself from attack. It is not necessary that _ 
should anticipate attack. It is not at all a part of your policy 
that you should say, ‘I will only myself for defence 
when I see an attack coming.’ It ought to be the constant 
position of a country that wants to maintain friendly relations 
with its neighbours, and to hold that position in the world 
which its importance and dignity require, not to be prepared 
for ion, but to be constantly in a state of sufficient de- 
fence.” These are the words of the oldest, the most sagacious, 
the most popular of British statesmen—a man under whom I 
served my apprenticeship in politics,—the ablest statesman in 
England, I may call him. I mean the present noble Prime 
Minister. (Applause.) 

Now, gentlemen, I believe, I have cleared one difficulty out 
ofmy way. Well, then, I may remark, that in case of aggres- 
Sion On any part of the British dominions, the whole resources 
hee gp oe age be put forth to defend the part attacked, 
(loud applause.) no matter from what quarter the attack 
may come, or in what ion of the extensive dominions of 
Great Britain the assault may be delivered. (Renewed epplense:) 
But, gentlemen, when I say “ whole resources of the % 
you must re ber that the col 





form part, and that, in 


perfectly satisfied from the spirit I have witnessed among the 
people and the exertions which, with their limited means, they 
ap ot ational sion chee ition of defence, that 

will not wan should the day of danger un- 
happily arrive. (Applause.) Gentlemen, be I pom wish 
to impress upon adians is this, not that they should raise a 
standing army, or engage in any large expenditure, but that 
they should take such measures as will enable them in a sud- 
den + to put forth their strength to meet any attack. 
(Applause.) I speak in the presence of a great mercantile com- 
munity, and I only ask you to take the common precaution of 
every merchant in the case of venture to ensure against risk 
or loss. (Applause.) But, Gentlemen, the insurance which I 
ask you to effect, has this advantage over the ordinarily com- 
mercial transaction, that not only will you repair less should it 
take place, but in ail probability the moral effect produced by 
the insurances will prevent the risk ever taking place. (Ap- 
plause.) Gentlemen, I have thought it my duty, as before 
stated, as your friend, to lay these views before you; and now 
I turn wit poomse to the more agreeable contemplation, that 
of the development of peaceful industry and commercial en- 
terprise which I have witnessed within the last few days in 
this city. (Applause.)}—* *.—Speech at Montreal, July 8. 





MR. THURLOW WEED ON ENGLAND AND THE U. 8. 


* * Unfortunately there were causes, as well as pretexts, 
for the lack of sympathy which we encountered in Europe. 
The governments of the old world remember that, from the 
nature of our institutions, our own sympathies have generally 
run with those who struggled to overthrow monarchies, and 
that we have shown alacrity in recognizing the independence 
of such as struggled successfully. With the nations most inti- 
mately connected with us, the “ Morrill Tariff” was regarded 
with great distavour. In England, it was believed that we 
not only cherished unfriendly feelings towards that country, 
but that we desired a disruption of friendly relations. The 
emissaries of rebellion seized upon these causes and pretexts 
to turn the current of feeling in their favour. It was, too, 
plausibly urged, that the difference in climate, soil, habits,and 
“ want of spe epi between the North and South, consti- 
tuted such radical discordance, that our Union had become an 
impossibility. Indeed, these fallacies were so successfully 
pressed, that Mr. Gladstone, in a recent speech at Manchester, 
stated that the Union was but a co-partnership, dissoluble 
whenever passion or caprice prompted, in any of the parties, 
a desire to withdraw. That eminent statesman—if, for a mo- 
ment, we adopt this theory—overlooked or ignored the cir- 
cumstance that our secession co-partners, in retiring, broke 
open the safe, and stole valuable securities, the common pro- 
perty of the firm—or, in other words, that, in separating, they 
seized the fortifications, the arms, the custom-houses, the post- 
offices, and the public moneys—acts of treason in a public, or 
of robbery in a private sense, which would, perpetrated in 
England, have consigned them to the Tower or the Peniten- 


tiary. 

While England, France, Belgium, and Germany begin to 
experience serious inconvenience and embarrassment from 
their short supply of cotton, I do not apprehend, immediately, 
that these governments will intervene, though with the two 
former, the subject has been considered. It is ‘proper to say 
that France is even more impatient than England ; not, how- 
ever, from unfriendliness, but b Emp 5 
ag absence of employment, to supply his people with 





But we have nothing to fear from Europe if we are success- 
ful in the prosecution of the war. Fort Donelson, Nashville, 
Winchester, New Orleansand Memphis are our seamen onan 
ments inst intervention, with governments that de e 
all questions by mili measurement. 

There are, however, but too well founded reasons for appre- 
hending future embroilment with England. Nor can I doubt 
the propriety of dwelling briefly, but pogo 1 upon a danger 
fraught with consequences so vital to the welfare of both na- 
tions. The Trent affair, though happily because rightfully set- 
tled, has left an arrow with poisoned barb festering in our flesh, 
and irritating our nerves. The impression that England, wil- 
ling to take us at Sondenoing. availed herself of the erring 
judgn.ent or impulsive zeal of a naval commander to wage war 
upon us, has obtained th hout ourconntry. That England 
expected war and in war, making, with un elled 
alacrity and in gigantic proportions, pre; ions for war, is 
admitted to be true. But with opportunities favourable to a 
correct understanding of the views of the English government, 
and of the feelings that swayed the English mind, I am bound 
in truth and fairness to say, that that government and people 
sincerely believed that we desired a rupture with them ; that 
we sought occasions to taunt and snub them ; and, egregiously 
unfounded as the supposition was, that the present Secretary 
of State was the representative of this hostile sentiment. In 
justification of these impressions, it was said that, by “ bully- 
ing,” we obtained advantages in the settlement of the North 
Eastern and Vancouver boundary questions ; that we abruptly 
dismissed their Minister, Mr. Crampton, and their Consul, Mr. 
Barclay ; that our sympathies, in their war with Russia, were 
with their enemy ; that we had often threatened to wrest Ca- 
nada from them; and, finally, that Secretary Seward had 
avowed hostile intentions towards England. 

Some of these grounds of complaint were, as we know, well 
taken, and all were believed to be so. 

We all felt that the recognition of the Southern Conf 
asa belligerent, by England and France, was an overhasty 
and ungracious act. But, in submit the proposition to the 
French Emperor, the English Crown lawyers enforced it b 
arguments which, from that stand-point, were forcible. Bot 

vernments supposed that the insurgent states had or could 
Grout vessels of war, and wished to relieve themselves from 
the responsibility of treating such vessels as pirates. In this 
they erred, for without the impunity thus extended to them, 
not even the Nashville or Sumter would ever haveventured to 
sea. 

But, notwithstanding these adverse influences, and the exis- 
tence, in certain high quarters, of views not friendly to the 
success of our form of government, the Union has so many 
ardent, well-wishing friends in England, and can have many 
more, if we act justly rag te Cy ee to a grossly 
erroneous impressions. e peace are the only pat! 

aah America. In view of the 
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THE MAIL BY THE “EUROPA.” 
THE “EMILY ST. PIERRE.” 


The correspondence on this subject is thus summed up by 
an evening paper of the 28th ult. 


On the 24th of April Mr. Adams wrote to Earl Russel] upon 
the subject, and transmitted certain depositions relaiing to the 
seizure of the vessel. Mr. Adams contended that the act com- 
mitted by Captain Wilson, the master of the neutral vessel, en- 
tailed her confiscation and that of the cargo, and asked that di- 
rections might be given for their restoration. 

On the 7th of May Earl Russell replied that, having taken 
the opinion of the law officers, the government were nnable 
to comply, inasmucl, as acts of forcible resistance to the rights 
of belligerents on the high seas were not cognisable by the 
municipal law of England, however punishable as offences 
against international law in the prize courts of the captor ad- 
ministering such law. 

Mr. Adams replied eA eye the language of Lord Sto- 

well, by which he considered the restoration of the vessel is 
called for, and by poin to the lan-uage of her Majesty’s 
proclamation, which, he thinks, was intended to apply to pre- 
cisely such cases as this. 
The Foreign Minister rejoined that Lord Stowell’s language 
was limited to the action of a prize court of the captor, and 
does not extend to the municipal law of a neutral country. 
Chancellor Kent is quoted at some length by the noble lord, 
who concludes by saying that the meaning of the proclama- 
tion was that any breach of the statute would be punished 
under the statute by the same national authority by which 
the statute was enacted. 

In a despatch which occupies three pages and a half of the 

rinted return, Mr. Adams reviews the ments of the noble 
ord, and what he considers the recogn doctrines of inter- 
national law, co! to the conclusion that the claim for the 
restoration of the ship rests on the soundest principles of 
equity and law. The restitution, he says, of Messrs. n 
and Slidell was not required by any portion of the municipal 
law of the United States, and the United States government 
restored them simply because the seizure seemed to have been 
wrongful, as construed by the law of nations. If the royal 
proclamation is to be made so null and void, foreign nations 
must, he says, ay» more strings measures of repression, 
“in order to bring down with effect upon her oahiect the 
just consequences of her Majesty's displeasure for their viola- 
tion of her will.” The government and people of the United 
States had expected some mark of eee see on the part of 
her Majesty’s government. “ The on has been otherwise. 
Made wiser by the result, they will take the necessary pre- 
cautions in like cases that may happen hereafter to protect 
themselves.” 

Writing’ on the 12th inst., the Foreign Minister endeavours 
to convince Mr. Adams that it is a general principle that 
each nation deals only with offences committed against 
its own laws, and is not called upon to into 
effect, or to aid in carrying into effect, the laws of foreign 
nations against ms who may have violated them 
and who may be found within its eel. “Not only in the 
case of neutrals in war, but in all casés falling within the same 
general principle, the nation to whom the parties complained 
of belong leaves to other nations, who may suffer by the acts 


mes, | Of such parties, the penalty. It may happen that the nation 


receiving the injury may have an opportunity of resenting it 
should it hance catch the ders within its jurisdiction. 
Had the ily St. Pierre fallen a second time into the hands of 
a United States cruiser, a prize court of the United States would 
in all probability have condemned the ship and cargo. Nor 
would her jesty’s government have complained of a con- 
demnation j ly pronounced in accordance with the law 
of nations. H. M.'s government, adhering to this line of con- 
duct, are, therefore, acting in accordance with reason, policy, 
and the common and universal of nations in like cases. 
“ You speak of the rescue of the ily St. Pierre as being a 
fraud by the law of nations. But whe the act of rescue be 
viewed as one of fraud or of force, or as partaking of both cha- 
racters, the act was done only against the be ay accruing to a 
belligerent under the law of nations relating to war, and in 
violation of the law of war, which, whilst it permits the bel- 
ligerent to exercise and enforce such rights neutrals by 
the peculiar and exceptional right of capture, at the same time 
leaves to the bell nt alone the duty, and confers upon him 
the power, of vindicating such rights and enforcing such law. 
The same law not only does not require, but does not even 
permit, neutral nations to out belligerent rights. You 
allude to the conduct of the U. 8. government in the case of 
the Trent, but the flagrant wrong done in that case was done 
by a naval officer in the service of the U. 8.; the prisoners, 
whose release was demanded, were in the direct custody and 
keeping of the executive government ; and the government of 
the U. 8. had actually the power to deliver them up, to the 
British ment. But the Mmily St. Pierre is not in the 

wer of the ee ape en * of this country, and the 

ws of England, as well as the law of nations, forbid the 
executive government from taking away that ship from its 


legal owners.” 
r. Adams's reply on the ere Bd is a simple acknow- 
ledgment of the al note, with remark, “ As 1 do not 
perceive that its contents materially change the nature of the 
issue that had been already made up, [ shall content myself 
with the transmission of a copy, to complete the d- 
ence on the subject, to the government of the United States. 


PARTIAL ABANDONMENT OF THE FORTIFICATIONS BILL. 


Mr, Disraeli’s cry for economy, Mr. Stansfeld’s motion, and 
Sir M. Peto’s pamphlet on the have all had their 
effect. Members began to whisper that the Premier's obsti- 
nacy was really unreasonable, that expenditure must be cur- 
tailed, and that nothing had yet been decided as to the fron 
fleet. Lord Palmerston, with his usual tact, discerned that a 
storm was at hand, and threw over his heavy cargo, On 
Monday night Sir G. C. Lewis, in a discourse really wonder- 
ful, as a proof how completely an able man can Moon ea a 
out of a prepared , announced that the Spit forts 
were postponed, the central arsenal abandoned, and the 
demand for the year limited to £1,200,000, The Moen ac- 
cepted the compromise, though members whose ora was 
thus cut short were decidedly irritable. Mr. Osborne, in par- 
ticular, was not to be done, and attacked the abandoned pro- 
ect in a speech of unusual, if somewhat , Vigour. 
i Disraeli also denounced the of the Govern- 
ment, which had reduced its estimate from eleven millions to 
five ; but the House was contented, and Lord Palmerston safe. 
It is to be that the works are officially said to be 
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a placable Parliament, but because the value of forts is still a 
point for discussion. , Jan. 28. 


JUDGMENT ON “ ESSAYS AND REVIEWS.” 

In Dr. Williams’ and Mr. Wilson’s case Dr. Lushington has at 
length given his preliminary judgment in the Court of Arches 
having decided which of the charges of heresy he thinks suf- 
ficiently good primé facie for emt before him. He re- 
jects nine out of twelve in Dr. Williams’ case, and a large pro- 
portion of those of Mr. Wilson's, as not questions of ecclesias- 
tical law at all; but he admits enough to torture the clerical 
conscience all over England. The ardent believers in the 
everlasting damnation of their heretic brethren will be grati- 
fied to learn that the Church unequivocally enacts that amia- 
ble dc : the heresy of accepting scientific fact, if at variance 
with the Articles or creeds, or if asserted in explicit contra- 
diction to canonical books, is also provisionally established ; 
and, finally, it appears to be ecclesiastical law that the Wo 
of God cannot speak through, or be blended with the spiritual 
reason of man. It is interesting to learn that the law takes no 
doctrinal account of the Scriptures, assuming that the divines 
of the sixteenth century had extracted all the doctrinal nutri- 
ment out of them, and thrown it into a form which “ could be 
written out for examinations.” The lowest step in the order of 
doctrinal authority appears to be occupied by the Spirit of God, 
the next by the Bible, the next by the Prayer Book, and the 
highest by the thirty-nine formulas of the sixteenth century, as 
interpreted by an acute jurist !— Ditto. 
>——— 

Parson Brown.ow is Boston.—So, also, the lectures of 
Parson Brownlow are a strange sign of the times. I heard 
him last night deliver, in a suburb of Boston, the lecture which 
he hus been screaming through all the cities of the North. To 
me I own he was simply and inexpressibly disgusting. His 
stories of the cruelties he underwent and witnessed in the pri- 
sons of the South may be true, oe. for my own part, I can’t 
believe that, even if I were describing the horrors of Cawn- 
pore, I could always cry at my own description of a child’s 
brains being dashed out, when I had delivered my lecture a 
score of times. In outward appearance he is a cross between 
our national caricature of the Yankee and the stage portraits of 
“ Aminadab Sleek.” In language he varies from the cant of a 
Puritan preacher to the ribald perspicuity of Jonathan Wild. 
“ May the curse of God rest upon me,” was the mildest form 
of adjuration he habitually employed. A minister of the gos- 
pel! He informed his audience that, sooner than sign a decla- 
ration of allegiance to the Confederacy, he would have seen 
the whole Confederate Cabinet in ——, and himself on the top 
ofthem. A professed follower of Christ! he wound up by de- 
claring it to be the object of his life to join the invadiug army 
in the South, and to point out the traitors that should be hung, 
and then, if no one else could be found to do it, to tie the cord 
himself round their necks.—American Correspondence of the 
Spectator. 








To Corresronpents.—H. 8. M. At present we are not able to 
entertain your proposal. 
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England ; the Latest News. 
It is to be hoped that the splenetic gentlemen of the pen and 
the tongue—who prefer a fight with imaginary Intervention, to 
a wrestle with their country’s real difficulties, military and 
financial—it is to be hoped, we say, that these pretended 
alarmists may have learned at last, through accounts from Li- 
verpool to the Ist inst., that their stale outcries are growing 
wearisome. The most prejudiced among their readers and 
hearers are fast coming to the conclusion that it were wiser to 
put their own shoulders to the wheel and try to extricate them- 
selves from the actual quagmire, than to be bellowing out re- 
solves as to a future entirely of their own imagining. Again 
has Lord Palmerston been called upon, in the House of Com- 
mons, to explain the government views and intentions. 
Again has he declared in emphatic and unreserved terms that 
the Government would feel it to be a duty and a pleasure to 
offer mediation, if the period were not inopportune. But, he 
truly urged, any such attempt, any interference whatever at 
present, would only tend to aggravate the position of affairs. 
He was fain to content himself with eulogizing the patience 
of our unemployed and unfed operatives, and with wishing 
generally that he could do anything for their relief. This 
plain language, being indeed nothing more than a repetition, 
yields in i t to the ded proceedings at a meeting of 
the starved spinners themselves. It was held at Blackburn, 
with the intention of urging mediation—or, in other words, 
interference—upon the Cabinet. Yet mark what happened. 
Overwhelming opposition was offered to any expression 
of feeling that might tend to embarrass the Government ; and 
in the end, strange as it may appear in the record, the Gov- 
ernment was called upon to use its influence with the South, 
so that the confidence of the Planters might be re-established 
in Mr. Lincoln! One can scarcely refrain from a smile at the 
ingenuousness of such a Resolution. Yet while it shows igno- 
rance on the part of these poor workmen as to what might be 
practicable—for meddling on one side were no less imperti- 
nent than on the other—it disproves the charge that the la- 
bouring classes of the manufacturing districts are forcing a 
policy upon Great Britain. 

Lord Brougham also has adverted, in the House of Peers, 
to his former comments on the American civil war. When we 
note that he follows the course of all British statesmen, in de- 
claring interference absolutely impossible, we have noted all 
that is noteworthy in his remarks; they are those of an indi- 
vidual. As for the Opposition press, which advocates, though 
very vaguely, the adoption of active measures for ending the 
contest, we all know that it would change its views to-morrow 
if Lord Derby came into office meantime; nor is it worth 
while to probe the secret of the continued hostility of the 
Times, and sundry other journals, to the North, This does not 





in any appreciable degree affect the popular resolution to be neu- 
tral; nor does it affect the Parliamentary strength of a Cabinet 
pledged to neutrality. After a debate on the new Fortifications 
Bill, a vote of 158 to 56 carried it through a second reading.— 
The latest news from the U.S. gave another upward turn to the 
already extravagant price of Cotton, and aided in keeping 
Consols down. The disastrous intelligence that went hence a 
week ago will, without doubt, have its grave commercial 
influence ; politically, we venture to assert, it will produce no 
effect whatever. Our rulers know by this time, we trust, that 
the surest way to prolong the contest, so far as the North is 
concerned, would be to suggest, diplomatically, its cessation. 
Such is the spirit of the People. They may weary of blood- 
shed and expense, all protests to the contrary notwithstanding, 
it sedulously left alone. Try to coax or frighten them into a 
peace, and they will fight to their last man and their last 
dollar. 

The correspondence between Mr. Adams and Earl Russell 
on the subject of the recaptured prize, the Emily St. Pierre, 
has been published in a Blue Book. The American Minister 
claimed her restitution ; our Foreign Office could find no war- 
rant for such a surrender. The summary, which is all that 
we have seen at the moment of writing, describes Mr. Adams 
as plying all arguments legal and international, and as stating 
in the end that America would for the future take care to pro- 
tect herself better. What this can mean, beyond putting on 
board prizes hereafter a more numerous or less lubberly crew, 
it is extremely difficult to guess. The subject is, however, re- 
ferred to Washington, where we hope that, if Mr. Seward 
undertakes to renew the discussion, he will not—as in the case 
of the 7’rent—argue one way and decide another. 

In four months more, the Prince of Wales will emerge from 
the state of pupillage in which custom and royal etiquette have 
been keeping him, for he will then have attained his majority. 
Death meantime, no respecter of persons, has anticipated this 
brief lapse of time, and has dissolved the connection that has 
subsisted for four years between the young heir to the Throne 
and his “ Governor,” Major-General the Hon. R. Bruce. This 
amiable gentleman—conspicuous for his urbanity, discretion, 
and intelligence, and remembered by many of our citizens who 
made his acquaintance during the Prince’s visit to New York 
—died in London on the 27th ult., from the effects of a fever 
caught in Constantinople during his Royal Highness’s late 
Eastern tour. General Bruce was a brother of the Earl of 
Elgin. 

There is but one other item of domestic news, to which it is 
fitting to make allusion here. When Mr. Edwin James was 
so indiscreet as to make his personal position at the New 
York Bar the occasion for attacking the institutions of his 
native country, and for pandering to certain prejudices in the 
land of his adoption, he laid great stress upon the fact that he 
had not been deprived of his professional rank as Queen’s 
Counsel. He is now deprived of this poor consolation and 
flimsy argumenj. In the House of Peers, the ex-Chancellor, 
Lord Chelmsford, having enquired if Mr. Edwin James was 
to retain his patent of precedency, the sitting Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Westbury, replied that it was not desirable he should 
longer enjoy any honour under the Crown, and his patent 
would therefore be cancelled. It is generally prudent for men 
under a cloud to remain aloof and quiet. 





Since the foregoing epitome was penned, news to the 3rd 
inst. from Queenstown has been received from Cape Race, and 
the Liverpool mails of the 28th ult. have come to hand — 
Again has Lord Palmerston publicly proclaimed the unfalter- 
ing adherence of his Government to the neutrality long ago 
declared, adding moreover a hint that very injurious effects 
ensue from discussing intervention in high places. Parliament 
may be wise enough to pront by this advice ; the press never will 
be. You might as well adjure the journalists of this country 
to abstain from abuse of Great Britain. We smile sometimes 
to find these latter penning a word of regret, that so much ill- 
will should be needlessly engendered, and setting the solitary 
word amid columns of multiform and laboured detraction.— 
By the Huropa’s mail we have received, and reprint above, a 
summary of the arguments used respectively by Mr. Adams 
and Ear! Russell in their profitless correspondence regarding 
the Emily St. Pierre—The determination of the Cabinet to 
abandon in large measure the costly fortifications contem- 
plated at Portsmouth is also an item not originally telegraphed. 
—The Vice-Roy of Egypt has apparently postponed his de- 
parture for the East. Entertainments in his honour are nu- 
merous.—The marriage of the Princess Alice with Prince 
Louis of Hesse took place at Osborne on the Ist inst., the 
ceremony being conducted with entire absence of courtly 
pomp.—The personal attentions of the Prince of Wales at the 
death-bed of his late Governor, General Bruce, are mentioned 
in the papers before us. They are quite in keeping with the 
Prince’s most amiable disposition. 





North and South. 

When we went to press, at a premature hour, last week, the 
issue of the several days’ desperate actions, fought on the pen- 
insula between the York and James Rivers, was still con- 
cealed from the public eye and ear. Now that the truth has 
been partially revealed, we find certain facts established—stale 
to almost every reader, but which it is desirable to put on re- 
cord. Each battle then in the long and terrible series was 
hotly contested, and attended with enormous loss. On the 
Northern side, the skill and dauntless resolution, with which 
the difficult march was accomplished in the face of often 

















superior numbers, attests how brave an army and what 





admirable officers have been manufactured out of the un- 
wieldly host marshalled at Manassas a year ago. The 
Southerners, on the other hand, by the reckless prodigality of 
life shown in their often-renewed assaults upon batteries that 
were literally mowing them down, have proved their perfect 
confidence in their accomplished Generals and their readiness 
to cope hand to hand with their foe—It is conceded, we be- 
believe, that General McClellan only saved his army from dis- 
memberment and rout—threatened by the crushing forces ot 
his assailants and their advantages of ground—through the 
superiority of his artillery and the fine temper of his men, who 
bore themselves in their retreat with entire steadiness. The 
episodes of those bloody days have been told abundantly by 
the press, and the senseless revilers of men of our own race 
and lineage may well blush for shame when they read 
of the heroism manifested, not once but in  hup- 
dreds of instances. Long lists of the killed and wounded, 
the prisoners and the sick, meet the eye in every journal; 
nor can these apparently be set down at much less 
than thirty thousand in all, on both sides—in what propor- 
tions, we decline to estimate.—Confederate newspapers claim 
a victory; and it is undoubtedly true that the Federal forces 
have been compelled to retreat, and for the moment to convert 
their offensive into a defensive position. General McClellan, 
however, has established himself securely on the James River, 
with the gun-boats at his elhow—the same, by the way, which 
at the close of the last day’s fighting, obtained for him a de- 
cided advantage. Reinforcements are reaching him from 
various quarters, including General Burnside, from Newbern, 
with twelve or fifteen thousand men. His communications 
are entirely open, so that he has even received a visit from 
President Lincoln. Preparations are in progress for again 
attacking Fort Darling, which defends the obstructions in the 
river. The loss of his siege guns is positively denied, though 
in the early onset on one Division, about twenty-five field- 
pieces were captured.—Steamers meantime are continually 
arriving at this and other ports, crowded with the sick and 
wounded, for whom the citizens—not forgetting the ladies— 
have done, and are doing, much in the way of administering 
aid. 

Still, putting the best face they can upon it, Northern men 
apply the term disaster to the whole operations on the Penin- 
sula; and hence has arisen a fierce warfare between the parti- 
sens of Mr. Stanton and of General McClellan, the one side 
maintaining that the Secretary of War with-held reinforcements 
and thwarted the General's plans out of jealousy—the other, 
that the “ young Napoleon” has not realised the expectations 
of the public. This conflict continues yet ; but a far more im- 
portant matter is more or less mixed up with it—the success 
or otherwise of the President’s call for 300,000 new Volun- 
teers. Other open questions also largely influence the result, 
foremost among which, in various forms, stand out the inevi- 
table negro. Shall the war then become one avowedly for eman- 
cipation? Thither probabilities point, so entirely do men 
in the heat of conflict lose sight of the principles with which 
they started. By way of stimulating the laggards in their 
country’s cause—but whether prompted by a love for the 
negro, or for the Constitution, we cannot say—several cities 
and communities are offering $75 per head for Volunteers, in 
addition to the Government $25, and a month's pay in ad- 
vance. The necessity for Conscription is moreover openly 
advocated, even while one Governor of a State at least, in his 
Address calling for Volunteers, has had his fling at that tyran- 
nical and European mode of recruiting ! 

But in more points than we can fiud room to enumerate, 
the need ofthe hour compels the gulping down of old taunts and 
reproaches. A Bill was quietly passed the other day giving 
the President power to suspend the habeas corpus Act—more 
jealous of our liberties, we pass a bill of indemnity after the ex- 
ercise of such despotic authority, the uncertainty of which is 
apt to make the Government cautious in the use ofit. Goldis 
worth from 16 to 17 percent. premium ; silver 8 to9; shin-plas- 
ters are coming into fashion,and the restaurateur binds you to eat 
at his table again, by handing you, in place of change, an obliga- 
tion to serve you another dish. These trifles, the probability 
of Conscription, and the great pecuniary temptations to enter 
the service, simply prove that war isa great leveller, and can't 
be carried on upon “ purely American principles.” Neverthe- 
less, the incessant mouthing about intervention is interlarded 
with flings at everything foreign. ’ 

The Ovieto, war-steamer, built in England and commanded 
by Capt. Semmes formerly of the Suméer, has been seized by 8 
British man-of-war at Nassau, N. P.; we presume for viola- 
tion of the Neutrality Laws. Many more such seizures might 
have been made, if the U.S. government, through its agents, 
had taken pains on the spot, in place of expecting Great 
Britain to play the parts of informer and policeman. 





Broad Hints to Canada. 

To the voice of Mr. Goldwin Smith, the warnings of cer- 
tain portions of the British press, the speeches of the Duke of 
Newcastle, and the suggestions of sundry men of all parties in 
Parliament, may now be added the frank declaration of Lord 
Monck, that it behoves Canada to put her house in order and 
fortify itat her own expense. Precisely what his Lordship did 
say we need not here repeat, for it is set down elsewhere ; but 
we commend his words to the earnest consideration of the 
Colonists, whose future is deeply involved. So far, the press 
appears inclined to shirk the discussion; and if there was 8 
momentary disposition to grapple with it in its length and its 
breadth, such disposition has passed away. We thought in- 
deed we detected signs of unusual boldness in the Toronto 
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Leader’ s first article on the subject on the 3rd inst., wherein 
the journalist announced that “in the face of such a con- 
tingency it becomes us to act like men who understand their 
position, and prepare for the duties of ripening nationality that 
devolve upon us.” The phrase, that we italicize, points to a 
destiny from the contemplation of which it is evident that 
leading minds in the mother country do not shrink; yet our 
contemporary seems to recoil from his own idea, almost so 
soon as stated, and lapses quietly into the conviction that 
“weare not prepared for independence,” and that Canada 
could only have a national existence under joint guarantee of 
the great leading powers of Europe. The interval between 
the 8rd and the 9th inst. still further dwarfs the ripening na- 
tionality, and at the latter date the Leader falls still further 
back from his “ advanced position,” and settles down into the 
old delusion that, if detached from Great Britain, our North 
American Colonies must of necessity “be drawn into the 
meshes of the neighbouring Republic.” 

Now the question is a purely Provincial one—and we have 
not the vanity to believe that we can comprehend it in all its 
bearings, or the presumption to intrude advice as to its settle- 
ment. Still less would we announce ourselves as desirous to 
see the links broken, which have prosperously and gloriously 
held together for so long a period the parent and the 
children. Far be it from us to say that the hour for separa- 
tion has come, or even thatitis rapidly approaching. We say 
but this: unless you look boldly in the face the possibility of 
such an event, you are in no condition to argue out 
the question of defensive preparations and the cost 
of them. This also we may say, though it be but 
a repetition of opinions very recently enounced: it is—in 
our judgment, formed during a residence here of many years— 
a mistake to suppose that Canada would be in immediate dan- 
ger of absorption by the United States, were she unprotected 
by the powerof England. Quitethecontrary. It isin that very 
connection that the danger lies, and will he, Furthermore— 
and no one will accuse us of flattering the great Republic—we 
do not think, under different circumstances, that she would be 
a grasping or an unfriendly neighbour.—As for small states 
not being secure, we advise the tremblers under such an appre- 
hension to study more closely the history of Europe. A ten- 
dency to aggregation may perhaps be seen in some quar- 
ters; but to counterbalance this comes up the increasing con- 
viction, that liberal institutions and extended empire do not 
accord. The Hanse Towns “ still live.” Belgium, Holland, 
Greece, Portugal, Sweden, are not first-rate powers; but they 
are in no immediate danger of being swallowed up. The 
kingdom of Naples might be existing now, if its late Monarchs 
had not been fools as well as knaves.—Finally, do not let us 
be misunderstood or misrepresented, as counselling anything 
in this matter. Only, we would not have our good friends de- 
liberately possessing themselves with the idea that, being ca- 
pable of self-government, they must needs have a strong arm 
under them. 

We are glad to note that the Governor-General’s visit to 
Montreal was both socially and political:y a success ; and that 
his Excellency left upon the inhabitants a most agreeable 
impression. 

Public Men on Public Matters. 

It is so rarely that an American journalist or politician 
dares, in these days, to review the acts of our Government 
with the faintest semblance of impartiality, that we must con- 
gratulate Mr. Thurlow Weed on the moral courage he has 
evinced in portions of his late letter to the Common Council 
of New York, wherein, whilst declining the honour of a pub- 
lic banquet, he glanced at his recent and personal European 
experiences. What he says about England is not over flatter- 
ing, it is true; but, as contrasting most creditably with the 
prevalent tone, we cheerfully give it place above. It may 
not perhaps be impertinent to add that we often find Mr. 
Weed mentioned in print as a great political wire puller, as 
having devoted a long life to the official and non-official in- 
trigues, as being in fact a master-spirit in party warfare. From 
him therefore such candour comes with unexpected grace . 
and makes the more pitiable the opposite course adopted by 
another well-known public man, who assumes to be a philo. 
sopher no less than a statesman, and has assuredly trodden in | ral. 
many high places. 

Weallude to the Hon. Edward Everett,who can find no better 
employment for his time and talent than detracting from such 
merit as belongs to England, for taking the course she has 
taken in regard to the American civil war. This Mr. Everett 
does at great length and with laboured tediousness in the co- 
lumns of a New York weekly journal widely known as Bon- 
ner’s Ledger, which bears about the same relation to Politics 
and Literature as Barnum’s Museum bears to Natural History 
and Science. Amid a crowd of common-place, a literary 
“ What is it” or a grizzly-bear of Divinity and Letters occasi- 
onally therein electrifies the town. Mr. Everett's diluted argu. 
ment may be put in few words; nor can it altogether be 
gainsaid. It is simply this. It was right for England to be 
neutral ; she was neutral; she deserves no praise. You might 
as well praise an individual man for not picking pockets, as a 
country for adhering to honest principles. Thus does this 
writer and speaker—noted even among sycophants for his 
flatteries, and who bows courtier-like to a Prince, and com- 
mences his address to him with a “ May it please your Impe- 
rial Highness !’"—thus does Mr. Everett, of all men, trim sails 
to the popular breeze, and damn with faint applause where he 
cannot pretend to blame. For so small, so ungenerous an 
attempt, we can think of but one excuse, if excuse it can be 


conflict between North and South, Mr. Everett, with an un- 
usually and unfortunately candid pen, recorded his opinion 
that it would be impossible to coerce seceding States and de- 
cared that they must go, if go they would, he hung a political 
mill-stone about his neck, to rid himself of which he has been 
making frantic efforts ever since. This is one of them. 

When men, who profess to be under the influence of the 
gentler humanities, thus smother, so far as in them lies, any 
possible tendencies towards international good feeling, can we 
wonder that rougher subjects should enwrap themselves 
in their groundless animosities? We grieve over the 
scholar’s pettiness, but we laugh at the denunciations of a 
certain Commodore Gregory, who appears to rival, in his jea- 
lousy of our countrymen, the hatred of the French cherished 
by the C lore Tr of Nelson's day, and happily 
unknown now. There was a patriotic meeting at New Haven 
on Tuesday night. Commodore Gregory could not stay to 
attend it; but his note of excuse informed the meeting that 
he was busy “ making up pills (Monitors) for John Bull, with 
sundry facetious remarks about the “old gentleman” finding 
them “ too big to swallow and too hard to bite.” Very funny 
indeed! The strange thing is that the note contained no allu- 
sion whatever to the prior claim for these pills, which Charles- 
ton, Mobile, Savannah, Vicksburg, Richmond, or Fort Darling, 
might be supposed to possess. 

France and Mexico; the Continent. 

The accounts from France, in reference to the expedition 
against Mexico, are somewhat contradictory. On one hand 
we read that the preparations at Toulon are urgent and on large 
scale; on the other that there is some hesitation about des- 
patching them, and that the Emperor is faltering in his pur- 
pose, at least so far as concerns the building up a Mexican 
throne. The small Radical section in the Chamber of De- 
puties, together with a portion of the press, has protested 
against the whole undertaking, but the Ministry and their or- 
gans have been decided in reply, some of the latter even hint- 
ing at future complications to arise out of the war in the U.S. 
The announcement, that one division of the large fleet concen- 
trated on the North Atlantic station is to cruise in “ American 
waters,” has even ruffled the tolerance of journalists 
here, who for the most part would uncomplainingly allow 
France to steal a horse, whilst thrown into convulsions 
if England did but peep over the hedge. On this point, 
more presently. The French reinforcements will proceed 
in the first instance, it is surmised, to Martinique and 
Guadaloupe, remaining there until the latter part of Septem- 
ber, So as to avoid exposure to the summer heats and malaria 
upon the terra caliente of Mexico. This arrangement of course 
presupposes no further disaster to General Lorencez’ troops.— 
From the intended scene of action, be it on large or limited 
scale, we are without late intelligence ; but we omitted to state 
last week that Earl Russell had refused to ratify Sir Charles 
Wyke’s Treaty made with Juarez, for the reason that it was 


Joy almost as touching in its childish innocence—all were na- 
tural, spontaneous, true. If anything whatever was wanting to the 
force of this personation, it was a somewhat keener feeling of that 
tender simplicity which, displayed under eccentric forms, consti- 
tutes the h of the character. With less self-consciousness— 
for at times he seemed aware of his own fun—and with more 
earnest emotion in his method of working up the last and finest 
scene of the play, Mr. Florence might wear the honours, as [ be- 
lieve he does the costume, of one who in this réle was superlatively 
excellent, the !ate Mr. Burton. As it is, he is without a rival in 
the part of Ed’ard Cuttle, besides being a genuine artist in all the 
farces, ‘‘ roaring,” or otherwise, that are produced nightly at Wal- 
lack’s Theatre. 

Other consolation—which it is much to be regretted we are 
about to lose—has been derived from the singing and acting of 
Miss Caroline Richings, as Giselle, in “ The Night Dancers,” pro- 
duced at Niblo’s Garden. The play is of German origin, and is 
based on a superstition no less poetic than remarkable, which 
Heine has recorded as follows: “The Willies or Nocturnal 
Dancers are Betrothed Brides who die, on or before marriage, 
without having fully satisfied their love of dancing. There still re- 
mains in the hearts which have ceased to beat, and the feet that 
no longer move, that passion for the Féte which inspired them 
during life. These young afflanced ones cannot rest quiet in the 
grave; at the hour of midnight they rise, and assemble in troops 
near the highways, and woe to the young man that meets them; 
they rush on him and make him dance till he dies. They have 
crowns of flowers on their heads, and sparkling rings on their 
fingers ; their faces, though white as snow, preserve the freshness 
of youth. Dressed in their marriage garments, and sporting like 
elves in bright moonlight, these brides of death have an air 80 win- 
ning, @ grace so seductive, smiles so pertidious, that they are irre- 
sistible. It is in vain their unhappy victims would fly; they fol- 
low, and own in death their fatal fascination.” “The Night 
Dancers” offers what the lawyers call a case in point. In the pro. 
logue we are made acquainted with a betrothed bride—Giselle— 
who is soon to be married, and who is passionately fond of 
dancing. There is some talk of “ Willies” between this girl 
and her father; and presently, when she goes to rest, 
she dreams of dying and becoming one of that strange 
company. How, and wherefore, is shown in the two acts of 
the play, embodying her dream. The entire conception is in the 
mood of purest poetry, involving, as it does, those elements of 
ineffable beauty and sorrow which underlie the truest poetic emo- 
tion. An idea so exquisiie must of necessity be somewhat im- 
paired in the process of material illustration. It has, however, in 
the present inst , been aged with great skill, so that the 
action of the play is quite in keeping with its sentiment. We 
contemplate with a cold shudder the moonlit lake at midnight, 
the gathering of the spirits, the mystic dance, the dead girl rising 
from her grave, and returning thither. Miss Richings, both as an 
actress and as a singer, catches the weird feeling of the réle, and 
therefore renders it with truth and power. Iam not sure that 
this, her last triumph, is not her loveliest. Beautiful it certainly 
is—not, indeed, as a p tion of character, but as the worthy 
realization of a poetic ideal. The engagement of this brilliant 
young lady, having extended over a period of thirteen weeks, 
closes, at Niblo’s, to-night. How we shall console ourselves for 
her absence, I know not, unless by taking refuge among the lin- 
nets of the Cremorne Garden, who are singing, as usual, nineteen 












































































mixed up with one entered into by the American Minister in 
Mexico. As this latter is not likely to be confirmed by the 
U. 8. Senate, Earl Russell simply showed his prudent foresight 
in thus declining another complication. 

The incendiary fires at St. Petersburg, clearly identified with 
revolutionary movements, have, we deeply regret to say, had 
their counterparts simultaneously at Moscow and Odessa. An 
attempt on the life of the Emperor, happily unsuccessful, is also 
reported. Not sharing, scouting rather, the marvellous sympathy 
with the Russian system of government, that is manifested in and 
out of season hereabouts, we must deplore none the less this 
mode of engendering trouble. Is there reason to expect aught 
else, as the result, than another sad spectacle of repression and 
punishment, to be followed by increased severity of adminis- 
tration and indefinite postponement of reform ? 

The Czar, it is said, has formally recognized the new king- 
dom of Italy. 





DBrama. 


A quiet week—behind the curtain, and before. Weather sultry. 
War news vexatious. On the beards, Gulness. In the pit, paucity. 
In the managerial countenance, p In gene- 

, Stagnation. You will perceive, therefore, that the local thea- 
trical record is not suggestive. 

Fortunately, however, Sahara has its occasional oasis. The dul- 
lest week of mid-summer is not all monotony. Even those favoured 
histrionic exiles who quaff the julep of satisfaction, and 
with Nature, beside the much sounding sea, are scarcely at anchor 
in still life, while storms can rage upon the waters, or mail-bags 
get in from town, or —— but never mind! It is not of the Syba- 
rites that I have to discourse ; but of what has chanced nigher home, 
tovary the tedium of a dreary week. 

First, then, Mr. Florence has played Captain Cuttle—a delicious 
performance, and, by all odds, the most artistic effort of this ac- 
complished actor. To see it was to laugh through tears, and be 
happy in spite of July. Yet it would be difficult to poke tend 
this effect—to say how much of it must be referred to the art of the 
actor, and how much to fond recollection of the noble original, 








Dickens, in the truest work on which that genius has set the seal 
of immortality. Effect there was, though, and very decided; 
nor can that be regarded as a mean success, which, 
achieved in s character so well known, truly appreciated, 
and warmly loved, is recognized by the honest tribute of laughter 
and tears. The part of Captain Cuttle is a stern test of artistic 
ability. It permits no alternative between marked success, and 
miserable failure. Whoever can do it well must have genuine 
talent, of no common order. Mr. Florence seemed native and to 





called. When, immediately before the commencement of the 


tionste sensibility, his lamb-like anger, his honest sorrow, and his 

















Mr. and Madame Goldsch 





the dear old mariner of England, fitly honoured by the genius of 





to the dozen, and who will, next week, be reinforced by Madame 
Von Berkel, just returned from a concert tour of the West. It is 
true that Miss Maggie Mitchell, who has varied her programme 
with “ The Young Prince” and “ Katy O'Sheal,”’ will vary it still 
further during the coming week ; and that Miss Julia Daly, emerg- 
ing from the provinces, will rise and shine at the Winter Garden, 

under the new management of Mr. Fleming. Also, it is true that 
Mr. Florence is going to play Toodles ; and that the management 
of Niblo’s will not slumber nor sleep. 
may be consoled. One nail drives out another. "Tis the old story. 
And so, Good Bye. 


Possibly, therefore, we 
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Facts and Fancies. 


The three oratorio rae ere | lately given in London by 
midt, after deducting [he canons, 


amoun to about £1,500, produced £2,684, w 
has been distributed for the penefit of various charitable soci- 
eties—————— Miss Ludmilla Assing has been summoned to 


the pear and ees Oo ee < © ence and outrage against 
e ¢ ba gan given her edition of the D of 
se ——_—_——The Prince of Wales, ng 
panied he a Alice, paid his first visit to the Great 
xhibition, on the 16th of June. The Viceroy of Egypt first 
visited it on the 20th, going at 8 o'clock in the morning, be- 
fore the doors were opened._————The authorship of the 
— slang phrase, “I don’t see it,” has been attributed to 
Nelson. At the battle of Copenhagen, Nelson, who was 
determined to continue the fight, but whose attention had been 
pop ed iA mae ———s Bye yl to — jane 

eo eye, ani preten 

en blind one vig he I don’t see it.” nn is esti- 
ated thas the woul clip of the State of Ohio, for this year, will 
ds. . Ellen Hope has, as executrix 
d, the Rev. F. W. Hope, presented £340 to the 
National Life-Boat Institution, to — =: to — anew 
life-boat and at re, on the north 
coast of Bere, ere one ear shipwrecks take place 
Young ladies say the times are 

















npr hemes 
Germany, because sa aio “the black 
rotors ce on was not a real black 
man among them.”—————“ It is a sad sight,” says Hen 
Bingee, be Sarees, | $0 ese See hip byes controul. 
seeing one one gone mad.” The seven 
Logs peg uely hordes in some 
pS a pT panded hf 1 ee eae 
ve coats are lying around every- 
The Emperor of the Wendl ts sonieseds 
Commission to organize a complete system of life-boats, on the 
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French coast.————Some interesting minutes u “ Educa- | feelings."——Mr. Appleton Oaksmith, recently tried and con-| Surveyor-General of the Ordnance. In November, 1 he 
tion ~ India,” from the pen of the late Lord an , have victed i in Boston, of compl: in the dave wath, has been | had the honour to be selected by her Majesty and 4 late 
been discovered at Calcutta. An of the | sentenced to five in the 





Autobiography 
Emperor Charles V. of Spain, has been found at Paris, 
b the Belgian historian, Baron Kerbyn de Lettenhove. 
The newspapers are once more nD the “ spread of Catho- 
licism” in this bap oe! The rate of 
in the Southern Confederacy has been 
The Rhode Island Agricultural Societ: 


the society to prosecute e 

















flax cotton. Who finds all the umbrellas that every one 
loses ? A quarter of a century ago, the entire American 
shipping employed in the China trade was below 10,000 tons 


annually. It now amounts to at least 250,000 tons. 
At Zurich, in Switzerland, the ificent art building called 
the Polytechnikon, not yet completely constructed, has been 
ruined by fire. wing to the Lenten war, prepara- 
tions have already been made in Eugland and Sco to sow 
ten times the breadth of flax that ever was sown; and it is 
said that Ireland will have about a fourth of its surface 
covered with flax this year. A Montreal paper — 
“the currency war has ended, and the glorious old Brit 
shilling is triumphant. To-day all the conspirators against 
his crown and dignity, except the Banks, receive him for 
twenty-five cents as heretofore.” A Newfoundland pa- 
r announces that a huge iceberg, which came to anchor off 
. John’s harbour, has become quite a lion, and many excur- 
sion parties have paid visits to it.- The grain shovellers, 
employed in loading ships at our wharves, are on a strike, and 
ing hostile demonstrations against the mechanical grain- 

















levators latel ed. Lord Palmerston has added 
Miss Emma Kobinson’s nume to the Literary Civil List for a 
of £75 a year. The disappearance of Capt. 





who is supposed to have been swept over the Falls of 

is much and justly lamented. He was an exem; 
seaman, much liked by passengers during his long comman 
of the Arago,and other ships in the Havre trade. 
It was said of the first Lord Lyttleton, the absent-minded, 
when once he fell into the river, that he sunk twice before he 
could recollect that he knew how to swim. The crops 
in France have been injured by foul weather; but it is not ap- 
prehended that there will be a scarcity, either in wheat or 

————Snow and hail fell in several of the northern 

of Scotland during the month of June. Verdi 
is said to be much chagrined because his “ Ilymn of All Na- 
tions” has been forbidden the Paris theatres. Lord 
Palmerston has been elected to succeed the Prince Consort as 
Master of the Trinity House. The m tune of “ Old 
Hundred” was prepared for the Calvinist m Book, in 1553, 
gm ey Ferg eee nryes ed for 
the exiled Puritans in Holland, who brought it to 
where it has become the national Te Deum. 
laide Phil'ips has ry hd Antwerp, with distinguish 

A Spanish invention, called the “Ictineo,” enables 























one to na beneath the water without communication with 
the the generation of atmospheric air on as 
fast as required for use. The navigator can move the machine 


in any direction, or elevate or lower it at pleasure. 
agent of the Jamaica Cotton Company, at Manchioneal, Ja- 
maica, writes as follows: “I have a number of people 
employed. I have to turn away the rers by hundreds, 

some of them cry when I do so!! We are getting fine 
seasons for planting, and the cotton is growing beautifully.” 
‘The Liverpool Mercury warns the British Govern- 


York find refuge in Liverpool, and ne their atrocious 
traffic under the shadow of the pitich. Sag, We trust 
they will be aay looked after, and y dealt with. 
——On several men-of-war which have returned to 
the United States, petitions are in circulation st the bill 


abolishing the grog ration in the navy. rran, 

are eI perfected for the junction of the railroads of Prossia 

and Holland. Communication by rail will thus be complete 
terranean. 




















om the a — ailers, says a 
igious paper, com, . manufacture o! 
cider has d in Australi is ar- 
ranged between Lady Evelyn Craven, daughter of the and 


Countess Craven, and Mr. 


rudenell Bruce, eldest son of Lord 
Bruce. 





work on a statue of the Prince Consort, in Highland 
dress, intended for Balmoral, and one of tne Duchess of 
Kent, intended for the mausoleum at Frogmore. 
The hotel kee at Quebec and Montreal receive American 
current bank bills at par——-_——-—“ There are persons,” said 
Dr. Johnson, “ who seem to think nothing so much character- 
istic of genius as to do common things in an uncommon way; 
like Hudibras, ‘to tell the clock by apie, or like the lady 
in Dr. Young's ‘ Satires,’ ‘to drink tea m.’” 

The lost yg | bene Boy Corvinus, of Hu: ,is said to have 








cupled that place—————-A 
in the London Exhibition, from the Lyons looms, represent- 
ing ® av of birds, of all sorts, and in all character- 
positions. ¢ whole presents a beautiful ornithological 
picture, as well as a dress——__——— Another 
ty Caractacus, the = oF the Durty, is thus t_ouenenee 
a sporting paper: “He made his own runni r a 
quarter of a mile, and was not afterwards head poh pen Se 
ing several bets of 2 to 1, that he would not win any of his 
four coonqeneee, the Great Metropolitan, the Chester Cup, 
the Great Northern Handicap, and the Somersetshire Stakes. 


He very nearly overpowered his clever little jockey, as he had | V°°Y 


done at ieee, but was kept in the course by a hard pull in 
the bend before turning for home the last time. In doing this 
J. Grimshaw pressed so much on the left stirrup that the lea- 
ther slipped from the “ catch,” and would have drop 
nd had not the lad tly seized hold of it, placed it in 
is mouth, and ridden in—an odd seat, but an easy win.”—— 
The first society of the Methodist Church in this country was 
formed in a carpenter's shop, in New York, in 1766. 
A treatise on “ Catholicism, Liberalism, and Socialism, con- 

sidered in their Fundamental , 
uis of Valdegamas, has been translated 
, for publication in this country. The § 

these topics will, at least, be novel. 

a Fredericton paper that Capt. Hollings, of the 15th Regt., a 
few days since swam across the St. John River, opposite that 
city, with his clothes on. In the success of this feat, the Captain 
£50. ‘There are two solutions to the anagram, ot 
ee we Lm Ace & note. The lady answers her suitor 














the w stripes,” the letters of which may be trans- 
ferred into “ persist,” or “ press it,” Hicable, of course, to 
the suit. A Provincial » estes ots een tas 


who shot her husband in 
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usetts penitentiary, and 
to pa a fine of $5,000, or another year’s imprisonment tor 
eac. 41,000 unpaid. This as it should be, and makes amends 
for years of dead-letter law. The Great Eastern, ex- 
pected as we write, is to come to the neighbourhood of the 
city through Long Island Sound. The precise place of anchor- 
age is not announced. A Turin despatch says :—* It is 
asserted that a company has been formed, consisting of English 








f | and Italian capitalists, for the cultivation of cotton on a 


scale in the Southern Italian provinces.” —The crow is 
“e be a brave bird because he never shows the white 
eather. 





—_—>—_—_—— 
CRICKET. 
The St. George’s Club played a private match at their ground 


at Hoboken, on Saturday week. The day being in every wa’ 
suitable for out-door couche, there was a goodly pre: etn 


of members and visitors. Sides were chosen respectively 
Messrs. Waller and Napier, and the toss having been won by 
the latter, he sent Bailey and F. Robinson to the wickets, to 


the bowling of Waller and H. Wright. Robinson having left 
his nd was stumped by the wicket keeper Van Buren, and 
Bailey was joined by Napier, the two showing some good 
batting, till Mr. Napier sent a catch to Mr. Bage, who availed 
himself of it. Laing and Ford, who followed, were each caught 
by Walker off Waller, having added but one to the score. 
8. Wright made 7, and Tilt 8, both by good play. the latter 

ng ont his bat. The whole innings closed for 48 runs. 

Me aller, with Bage facing him, opened the ball on his 
side, Napier and 8S. Wright bowling. The latter was not so 
successful as usual, and after six or seven overs, Bailey went 
on in his place. Waller made 15 in good style, and 
Walker 12 by play. H. Wright made the large 
score of 48, by hits all over the field, being finally a by 
Laing off Bailey, having given another chance a n the 
innings which was missed. There were four round O’s in the 
side, and the total score of the innings was 91—heading Mr. 
Napier by 43. 

In the second laniogp Laing and Napier went to the wick- 
ets—Waller and H. Wright bowling—and made a score of 25 
before they were separated, Napier batting very brilliantly, 
making 20 in six hits, one of which was a forward hit for 6, 
which cleared the boundary wall, and rivalled the celebrated 
drive of Julius Cesar in the match of the All England on the 
same und. Bailey played well for an innings of 18, and 
8. Wright steadily for 8, carrying out his bat. The total 
runs in this ings were 74, giving Mr. Waller 32 to win, 
which was accomplished with the loss of four wickets ; R. Ro- 
binson ss 14, without losing his innings. 

The bowling of H. Wright was very good in the first innings, 
and that of Waller and Napier good throughout. Bailey 


bowled well. 

The batting of Napier, Waller, H. and S. Wright, Bailey, 
Capt. Laing, Walker, and R. Robinson was excellent; Tilt 
also batted well, and Stevens and Harris oe promise of being 
as good with the bat 9s they are in the field, Stevens having 
distinguished himself in the latter position. 

On the whole the match was very interesting. 

_—_——@———— 
A CHARMING EXCURSION. 
To the Editor of the “ Albion.” 

Sir,—Aware that the season has arrived when tourists com- 

mence o{Oumeying northwards, and having recently paid a vi- 

. M. possessions across the border, it may not be out of 
place for me to su to the or uninitiated the at- 
pactione cane pagent ihe ah amass 

ew York, and proceeding by the Hudson River 

Conral Railwa a Express af the Suspension Bridge, 
you reach Hamilton, U.W., shortly after 11 P. M. Thence t 
traveller goes on by Great Western Railway to Toronto; and 
thence per Grand Trunk to K’ ; the latter Railway having 


¢| been greatly improved under the skilful management of Mr. 


Bridges, tate of the Great Western. From Kingston one may 
ap to a aide anamt hieninaeadine 
4 id view ds, and enjoying 
also, by daylight, the grand excitement of ing all the 


Rapids. 

Montreal is now a point of 
fact that some of Queen Victoria's best troops are quartered 
there : ly, a Battalion of the G dier Guards (all six feet 
men,) a Battalion of the Scotch Fusilier Guards, the Forty- 
Seventh, and one wing of the Sixteenth Light Infantry - 
ments. These —— are reviewed twice or thrice ; 
and in point of piine and wartial bearing are unsurpassed. 
Montreal being situated on the St. Lawrence at its most inte- 
resting point, at the base of an imposing mountain, in the im- 
mediate vicinity of that wonderful work of engineering, the 
Victoria Bridge, and opposite the picturesque Island of St. 
Helens, the man of taste and leisure must devote two days at 
least to examining its attractions, not Sapetting vo note its 
wharves which are unequalled in America. e bands of 
music attached to the different corps stationed here are far 
— = te and play every evening in the vicinity of the 

From Montreal, the tourist will embark for Quebec on board 
one of the fine steamers, that start daily at 4o0’clock P.M.; and 
on leaying this ancient city, the Gibraltar of America, I would 
suggest to him the 

id Richmond 





attraction, owing to the 








This whole delightful tour may be made at a very moderate 
expense of time and money.— Yours, &c., a 


Ovituary. 


Masor-GENERAL THE Hon. Ropert Bruce.—We have to 
record the death of General Bruce, whose name is familiar to 
the public as a nsible post of Governor to the 
Prince of Wales. ile in New York, in that capacity, 
the deceased officer became known to some of our 
who could not but be struck by his mingled intelligence and 
urbanity. He died in London on the 27th ult. from the effects 
of a fever contracted at Constantinople, while in attendance on 
the Prince. The deceased , who had seen no military 
service of importance, was brother to the Earl of Elgin. — 








ar is tatas bas British North America, was 


.| the Loan for the National 





Prince Consort to fill the high post of Governor to the heir- 
apparent to the Crown. 


Lorp Muncaster.—Lord Muncaster died at Castellamare 
on the 13th ult., after a very short illness, from gastric fever. 
He was born in 1831, succeeded his father at the early age of 
seven years, and was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
He married, in 1855, Lady Jane Louisa Grosvenor, eighth 
daughter of the Marquis and Marchioness of Westminster, but 
does not leave any male issue, so that the barony devolves on 
his brother, Captain the Hon. J. F. Pennington, of the Rifle 
Brigade, who will inherit the large family estates in Cumber- 
land and Yorkshire. 


Sir Joun Hay, Bart.—We regret to learn that Sir John 
Hay, Bart., died at his residence in Edinburgh on Sabbath 
last. The deceased Baronet was Sheriff-Substitute of Stirling- 
shire for upwards of a quarter of a century, from the duties of 


which, di with great ability, he retired about eighteen 
months ago. Since that time he has been ually failing in 
health. He was well advanced in years. His death will cause 


much regret among his numerous legal and other friends — 
Edinburgh Scoteman, June 17. 

Ensicn Howes.—Ensign James M. Howes, ofthe 2nd batt. 
16th Regt., was drowned at Richmond on Wednesday night 
last. Mr. Howes was among the miliary quartered in the old 
receiving ship Pyramus, which lies at the Depot wharf, 
and when going on board about 11 o'clock, it being very dark, 
he missed his footing and fell overboard. The sentinel jumped 
over after him, but the Ensign was not to be seen. His body 
has been recovered.—Halifar, N.S., Journal. 


Hon. W. H. Mexnirt.—One by one, the old political stagers 
are dropping off. On Saturday, the 5th July, Mr. Wm. Hamil- 
ton Merritt breathed his last. He was just turned 69 years of 
age. New York was his native State, and though he lived the 

r part of his life in Canada, he never ceased to hold up 
ew York as a model State, with model canal management 
and a written constitution, such as Canada ought to adopt. * * 
Mr. Merritt figured in the Parliament of Upper Canada, before 
he appeared in that of United Canada; and in these early 
days the canal was everything to him. After the Union, he 
was Commissioner of Public Works in the Lafontaine-Baldwin 
administration, for a while, when he resigned on some diffe- 
rence of opinion with his colleagues. He long held the con- 
stituency of Lincoln so firmly that no one had the least chance 
of displacing him, till he voluntarily abandoned it for a seat in 
the Legislative Council; a piece of popular gratitude such as 
is seldom enjoyed by any public man in this country. Mr. 
Merritt's death leaves a vacancy in the Division he represented, 
im the Legislative Council.— Toronto Leader. 


At Camberwell, near London, the Rev. John Burnett, a noted 
non-conformist Minister. In the days of the Anti-Corn Law and 
Anti-Slavery agitation he was an active advocate on the Liberal 
side.—In Paris, M. Montanelli, one of the triumvirate of Tus- 
cany in 1848, and the author of “‘ Camma,”’ a tragedy written for Ma- 
dame Ristori. M. Montanelli lived in exile in Paris from 1849 to 
1860, and was enbenonsiy qotened ~Se Dablin, Mr. Thomas Brad- 
ley, a well-known bill discounter, who bad realised an income from 
his various investments of ,000 a year, and was said to be worth 
nearly half a million sterling.—Lieut.-Col. H. W. Wynn, M.P. for 
Montgomeryshire, died on the 22nd ult. at Cefyn, St. ore, in his 
40th year. He was the second son of the late Sir Watkin Williams 
Wynn, entered the army in 1839, and became Lieut.-Col. of the 2nd 
West Regt. in 1854. In politics he was a Conservative.—The 
Ven. W. Macdonald, Archdeacon of Wilts. 


Appointments. 


Gerald R. Perry, Esq., now H.M. Consul in French Guiana, to be 
Consul for the vinces of Grand Para, Amazonas, and Maran- 
ham.—R. Couch, Esq., to be a Judge of the High Court of Judica- 


ture at Madras. 
Army. 


Survey Rovunp Lonpox.—The War Office has issued an 
explanation of the estimate of £6,000 to be expended this year 
on the ew survey round London. It appears that the 
survey was ordered by the late Lord Herbert, for the purpose 
of obtaining accurate plans m a large scale, upon which 
works for the defence of London might be designed. There 
was Po aor mn be ene any tem but merely to have 
the m , to be for any emergency, 
and therefore the cost.of the survey could not be charged to 
The district ordered to 
be surveyed extends all round London, and includes an area 
seventeen miles from north to south, and twenty-six miles 
from east to west. It extends from Edmonton to Croydon, 
and from Hampton to Dartford. The parts which are in Kent 
ee ee oe eee ont Rilacws 7 will 

iddlesex and Surrey are in progress, and the 
be finished within the financial year. 








Reumovr or Repuction.—It is understood that large reduc- 
tions in the strength of the British Army, serving in the North 
American Colonies, will be effected forthwith. General Rum- 
ley and Staff lately stationed in New Brunswick, left for Eng- 
land in the steam-ship Africa on Friday last. There is also a 
reportin military circles that General Russell and ye 
will go home at an early day. This 
does not look as if a war was imminent between Britain and 
America, at least for the present.—Halifaz, N. S., 


Lord Monck, during his late visit to Montreal, reviewed the 
entire garrison.—To the long register ofinvention in Ordnance 
may be added the following mystic announcement: “ A Prus- 
sian artillery officer disco’ & new cannon, of which 
pone megs meg The principle is said to be widely 

ferent from that of any existing class of ordnance, and an 
immense effect is to be produced by a proportionately small 
calibre. They have been making experiments with it at Mag- 
deburg, but the nature of the arm is kept secret as yet.” 


War-Orrics, Jungs 24.—Gren Gds: Lt and Capt Ewart to be 
Capt and gon ke} os, ne ret ; pe Lt the ms F AS 
Stanley to Capt b-p; Hugh de Seymour to 

gt ty 16th Ft: Lt Wetherell to be it, v Kelsall, prom; 
En Platt to be Lt wi De La Pere Robinson to be En b-p. 47th: 


Assist. ameson, M.D, to be Assist-Surg, v Grange, 
Sey oervicn. : Lt Milsom to be Capt w-p, v W dec ; 
En Waring to be Lt w-p. 


Navy. 
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New Publications. 


Mr. Thomas Carlyle somewhere advises his fellow men to 
be natural and see what will come of it. The idea is a good 
one, doubtless, though not, apparently, in very good repute. 
Few persons in real life ever act naturally ; and quite as few, 
or fewer, in the books that purport to be pictures of real life. 
Those who do so act, accomplish a two-fold result: they bring 
trouble on themselves, and they become deliciously interesting 
to others. The trouble is incurred by their perfectly noncha- 
lant and natural violation of all the current conventionalities : 
the interest is inspired by their originality of character. For 
—such is the antagonism of social law and human instinct— 
while we scourge the iconoclast, we secretly admire the indi- 
vidnality that prompts him thus to break our images. There 
must be no sneers at the puppet-show; no scoffs when we up- 
lift the sacred wafer of custom. Do you keep your hat on, 
there in the crowd? We honour your pluck, but the beadle 
must knock that hat off, nevertheless. 

In Mrs. Stoddard’s novel of The Morgesons—the cleverest ana- 
lytic study of character produced in America since Haw- 
thorne’s “ Scarlet Letter”—this contrariety of social sentiment 
and action is addressed to eminent advantage. A character of 
marked originality, developping against rigid conventionalities, 
in a community where conyentionality is everything, attracts 
our regard no less by the circumstances of its situation, than by 
the qualities of which it is so strangely composed. The name 
of this heroine is Cassandra Morgeson, who is made to 
tell her own story. The scene of her experience is 
New England, a locality which, according to the testi- 
mony of its own writers, is of all places on earth, the most 
dismally formal and rectangular. For the sake of effect, no 
choice of surroundings could be more felicitous. In the treat- 
ment of person and of place, the book has thus a two-fold 
charm. It paints in graphic colours a peculiar phase of mo- 
dern civilization, and therewith it contrasts an eccentric phase 
of human nature. Its merit and success, therefore, are pre- 
cisely commensurate with the truth and power with which 
this contrast is displayed. 

As a picture of the social and domestic life of New England 
in its special aspect, the book is certainly strong, and probably 
true. Much is set down, but much more is suggested ; and 
pervading all, whether what is said or what is hinted, there is 
an irresistible air of verisimilitude, forbidding disbelief. The 
picture is not pleasing ; but that is no fault of the artist. Who- 
ever would paint human life as it is, must deal, for the most 
part, in hard, or fierce, or gloomy colours. Certainly if the 
traits are stern in fact, the drawing must be stern also. Asre- 
flected in these pages, New England life is the life of routine. 
Propriety is the law—machinery the consequence. More ac- 
curate puppet-show never was, than is here suggested. One 
feels that each personal history might be predicated amid such 
a state of things—so clear is the accepted ‘usage, so well de- 
fined the chosen sequence of events. All ideas of deviation 
from the beaten track become wild and chimerical. The 
choice is respectability or death ; the inference, that in New 
England society, liberty consists in acting as you please, pro- 
vided always that you please to act like other people. In this 
pod the peas must be similar, or the pod will cast them forth. 

Against this background rises the brilliant figure of Cassan- 
dra Morgeson. Essentially here is a dissimilar pea. That there 
will be trouble for this girl, we feel at once; and at once, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Hans of Iceland ; or the Demon of the North. A 
Romance. By Victur Hogo. Translated from the 
French by J. 'T. Hudson.................ceeeee John Bradburn. 

Abel Drake’s Wife. A Novel. By John —— 






































sponded in the most liberal manner to the request to lend their 
treasures; many, indeed, have almost stripped their houses. 

rdinary wealth of this collection will be 
+m wm the following notice of some of the principal ob- 
ec 


The Queen sends, from B Palace and Windsor 
Castle, a magnificent collection of Sevres, gold plate and unri- 
valled Cinque-cento cameos of the time of Queen Eli 
and ee” the Eighth, and also the George worn by that mo- 
narch, which is a remarkable example of the Art of that 


flarper & Brothers. 
The Pennimans ; or the Triumph of Genius..Gardner A. Puller. 
Barchester Towers. By Anthony Trollope. New 


cts havi cevcedis'enstn 450 sees uleronse Sa Dick & Fitagerald. 
Sine Arts. 


Whatever may be the state of political feeling between Eng- 
land and the United States, it is gratifying to find that jealousy 
or ill-will does not extend to things artistic. We cite, in proof, 
the remarks that follow, extracted from an article on Ancient 
and Modern Sculpture, in a late number of a London critical 
journal. 


Two most remarkable works by Story, an American artist 
afford instances of a very opposite feeling to that of the statues 
we have been discussing. e subjects, the Libyan Sibyl and 
Cleopatra, are classical, but the treatment shows a freshness 
that makes the statues not only original, but, of their kind, 
more original than anything produced during the last three 
hundred years. The Cleopatra is fine in the thoughtful ex- 
pression of the face, the largeness of the type, and the dignity 
of the position. The last would perhaps have been more plea- 
sing had it been more regular. The ptian type of the fea- 
tures is a mistake: Cleopatra was of a Greek family, and her 
face, as seen on her coins, is sharp and refined, rather what is 
commonly thought Roman than Greek in its general character. 
Her headdress, again, is incorrect, for it follows the conven- 
tional representation of hair in the ancient Feyptian sculpture. 
Yet these are trifles, for they do not eA etract from the 

reat merit of the statue. The Libyan Sibyl deserves still 

igher praise. The figure is broad in treatment, and the atti- 
tude is d; the expression of the face is thoughtful and no- 
ble; and the African features are appropriate. In these two 
statues, though the subjects are classical, the sculptor has com- 
pletely freed himself from any conventional shackles. In both 
the comparative narrowness of the face, the unusual attitude, 
and the realism of both face and attitude, are startlingly con- 
trary to received opinions. Since Michael Angelo there has 
been no such powerful realism. That a new sculptor should 
dare to choose a type not in the face of any high degree of 
beauty, and depend for his fame upon a truthful and dignified 
representation of nature, is an innovation in contemporary art 
that calls for the highest admiration. It is only by works like 
these that classical subjects can be made interesting a 
artists, but the different treatment from that of the antique, and 
the essential fitness of that treatment for portrait art, whether 
historical or contemporary, make it unjust to place these works 
in the class of modern classical sculpture. It is, however, not 
likely that the moderns will succeed better than the Italians of 


“~ 





Universities of St. Andrew's and Glasgow being of 
beauty. Pepys’s noted Cup will be found among the collec- 
tion ; as, also, treasures in the form of gold and silver plate 
from the Goldsmiths, Carpenters, Vintners, Barber-Surgeons, 
Clothworkers, Mercers, Broderers, and Saddlers Companies. 
The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge contribute many 
objects of rare and artistic interest; and the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy send, with one exception, the choicest of their unique 
treasures. This exception is the Cross of Cong, which is of 
too frail a nature to bear removal without incurring consider- 
able risk. The Roman Catholic clergy, who are well known 
to possess large and valuable collections of ancient ecclesiasti- 
cal ornaments, principally in gold, have contributed largely, 
and sent, among many other things, the celebrated shrine of 
St. Manchan and numerous croziers. Ecclesiastical art is fur- 
ther illustrated by the heads of Stoneyhurst College, who send 
a variety of gorgeous church robes, ivory carvings, &c. The 
Scotch Natioual Gallery contributes numerous bronzes of the 
Cinque-cento period and other articles. 

Passing to private collectors, we notice the famous Macleod 
Cup from Dun Castle and the Tenure Horn.—Jewels 

metal-work of extracrdi beauty and value, contri- 

buted by the Rothschilds, from their English and Continental 
mansions.—Mrs. Philip Howard, of Corby, sends the exquisite 

ld enamelled rosary of Queen of Scots, left to Lord 

ndel.—Mr. Waterton, jun., sends his probably unique col- 
lection ~ rings, — @ very curious es of a 
rings and others made to eject perlume on touching a q 
othe widow of the late Sir Charles Fellows poe Nn the 
remarkable collection of watches made by her husband, in- 
cluding those worn by Oliver Cromwell, Milton, and that 
given to Mr. Herbert by Charles the First on his way to the 
scaffold.—Miniatures are admirably represented by a most re- 
markable series, exten from the time of Holbein 
the periods of Hilliard Cooper down to the graceful 
of wa es ae of the present century. This 
branch of the colleetion will enable those who minia- 
tures in an historical point of view to compare the rival Royal 
and Republican chiefs. Here is the celebrated ring with the 
motto 
Pre be 
To follow me, 

and a tiny neyo oe set in 5.4 ring Ht also ae 
; ilt medallion found on the battle-field at Naseby. e 
the sixteenth century in a general representation of classical Sossis of Oliver Cromwell's great seal, lent by Mr. Stopford, 
— in a new manner. oan eee . of yton. 

t is very characteristic of the art in Rome . Story in all its antique forms of and excellence 
there little thought of as a sculptor. A gentleman well acquain- —_ . — 
ted with classical art told us that he was afraid, when at Rome, 
to visit Mr. Story’s studio, lest he should be unable to commend 
his little-known works, and that he was astonished, on his re- 
turn to this country, to find that the statues he had missed 
were the best in the Exhibition. London has shown better 
taste than Rome. 

We remember ourselves bestowing high praise upon the 
Cleopatra here spoken of, in a letter written from Rome in the 
Spring of 1860. 


The report of the Architects whose opinion was sought, as 
to the proper disposal of the immense sum ($250,000) raised for 
a memorial to the late Prince Consort, is thus foreshadowed by 
a metropolitan print. 

The architects of whom the Queen's committee have sought 


hakspeare’s works which he tound, gor- 
geously , in a nobleman’s library, but sadly worm-eaten 


Through and through the pee leaves, 
Ye maggots, make your wind $ 
But oh, his Lordship’s taste, 
And spare golden bindings. 

There are also some singularly beautiful specimens of an- 
cient glass; one, the property of Beron Lionel Rothschild, 
executed in the third or fourth century, w in relief with 
Bacchanalian figures, is as wonderful a work im its way as the 
Portland Vase.— Atheneum, May 24. 





A WEEK WITH THE SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS. 











therefore, we become interested in her fate. As our acquaint- | 
ance proceeds, our interest increases ; it ripens into perplexed 
admiration. Yet the character baffles analysis. Itis prominent, | 


as the eccentric growths of such a soil are and should be ;_ but | architects 
we cannot altogether compass it. From the first it is a study, | Kensington Museum ; and, considering the doubts which exist 


and it remains so till the last. One thing, however, seems 
evident—that Cassandra Morgeson is original in nature, 
—as, indeed, is the entire family—and is developping 
through natural channels. This is enough to fascinate 
—and fascinated we accordingly are, whatever judgment 
we may please to pass on her conduct, or whatever moral we 
may manage to deduce from her experience. A great variety 
of judgments and morals will, doubtless, occur to a 
great variety of readers; and some, who are squeamish, 
will, we apprehend, misconceive and take offence either 
at the spirit of the whole work, or certain of its incidents. 
Whatever evinces genius is commonly reserved for doubtful 
treatment; and we think that this story evinces genius. It 
certainly ranks among the best character pieces in literature. 
Cassandra alone would have sufficed to vitalize it, to say 
nothing of Veronica and Charles Morgeson, and Ben, and 
Desmond, and the perfect Temperance, and the remarkable 
old woman Mrs. Hepburn—characters so true that they seem 
to have been depicted by some subtle process of mental photo- 
graphy. Its main defect, as a story, lies in the fact that no- 
thing is finally accomplished, at all commensurate with the 
extensive preparations that are made for dramatic action. 
The scene ia set ; the performers are costumed and ready ; but 
the movement halts. These persons exist, develop, and pass 
away; but they do not act. They are revealed, not managed. 
Herein, as in its want of skilful massing, the constructive 
talent of the writer seems at fault. Remarkable ingenuity is, 
however, displayed as to details. Its art is to give results 
rather than processes. Considered without reference to mere 
story, the work is perfect. And with this verdict we leave it, 
having no space to illustrate, what, however, the reader will 
doubtless perceive, that it is written in a style which is graphic 
in its minuteness, terse and epigrammatic in its interpretation 
of thought and passion, and truly eloquent in its simple, 










J of Lord Brougham, who never wearies of 
an opinion as to the best means of gi effect to her ‘y's | sowing and planting that fruit may be gathered in the » 
wishes have sent in a report, the probable pith of which has | is now aided. by the joint action of intelligent foreigners 
reached us. The s ions offered them for consideration | their te 7 de Bienfi ving ween to 
were thes ie Sim shauhd be ln anmnpetion wen.an Se. the of the Social Science jiation. great 
tution arts and science, either as a distinct monument value of these is more fairly represented by the 
front of it; inside a hall of the building; or otherwise. The if 


really interesting and useful any volume of T: 


’ ransactions, 
ed these suggestions as pointing to South with the benefit of a little 


’ 4 editing, whatever is most worthy of record, than by the brief 
as to the permanent extension of the buildings there, think it| and necessarily indiscriminate newspaper reports of the pro- 
better to erect the memorial as an independent monument. | ceedings of the Society, which represent all their defect, and 
They give their reasons against an obelisk (as it could not be a/| can but incompletely indicate their value. It appears to be 
monolith), a column, or any erection of that description. With che goedenered rule of the Association that every well-mean- 
regard to a memorial composed of one or several of| ing person who becomes one of its members has only to offer 
sculpture, they think if in the open air it must be of bronze, | paper and to read it or to have it read. Some process of 
and if in Hyde-park it must be on a large scale. As to posi- 
tion, they think the proper site is to be found by drawing a 
line from south to north through the centre of Horticul- 
tural Gardens, crossing the Kensington Road ; on the north 
side of which the ground rises sufficiently to Rotten Row to 
give it the elevation required. At that t an extent of 
nearly 1,200 feet from east to west may be obtained for en- 
trances to the Park, for terraces, fountains, flights of steps or 
inclines; and a depth of 340 feet. In the centre of this area 
they would place the memorial itself. If of bronze, this t 
bea p of statues without a building; or if in marble, with 
a bi to protect them. Further, to carry out the fre- 
uently expressed wishes of the Prince, they propose the erec- 
n of a noble hall, as a place for sehemnenringh $8 for such 
assemblies as those non ie in with social 
science, This they would build on the south side of the road 
opposite the memorial, on the vacant ground 
the Horticultural Gardens. If the site for the memorial be ap- 
proved, would invite the individual efforts of the architect 
and the sculptor for its realization. 


tions of this Congress how veterans in the service, 
Se ae patien oo 

of the su upon Ww wi t t 
te Ce: 


the mature, and so the public, in its turn, may as well have a 
kind thought as a contemptuous shrug, for this or that paper 
t that may be found as weak as it is well in- 


The veterans ee bo in this yearly congress an instru- 
ment available for on reforms. em | 
Kelly opened the section of jurisprudence, glad again to 

pablie attention to the chaotic state of the English statute-book, 
MEDIZVAL ART-TREASURES. and the efforts now being made to reduce our 4,000 statutes to 
A. D. 1862 will be memorable in the history of England for 
the wonderful and beautiful objects gathered together in the 
metropolis. The International Exhibition is, of course, the 


Papers were then read on the 27,000 private bills that have 
central sun of these sights; but around this roll many satellites come into existence since the beginning of the reign of George 
of beauty, and every day seems to produce new objects|III., and on the ex and cy of $v 
of ext week another exhibition will be open, pos-|method of private bill Committee work, that tax 

the double advantage of being wonderfully interesting upon tie dhnncnd which members bear, in the belief 
i that 80 mi 





rugged flow. The publisher is Mr. Carleton. 
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school system. In another room, also, the ladies were heard 
in their own cause, and proved to be, in more than one instance, 
worth hearing. Their topics were reformatories, reformation 
of criminal women, and the excellent bearing of the Irish con- 
vict system upon female prisoners. 

Still on the same day, in the Public Health department, Sir 
Joshua Jebb, another of the veterans, described the —— 
tion of the £1,400 a-year raised as a fund in honour of Miss 
Nightingale to the training of efficient nurses for the sick. 
Mr. Durham showed, also to the credit of our London hos- 
pitals, that the per-centage of deaths after operations is much 
smaller than at Paris, where the hospitals, fine as they look 
and well as they are placed, are still over-crowded, ill-venti- 
lated, and unclean. After amputations there are twenty-five 
deaths in London to forty-five in Paris; after amputations of 
the thigh for disease, seventeen or eighteen in London against 
sixty in Paris. ; 

In another section, on the same day, Mr. H. Roberts was 
suggesting practical aids to mutual confidence between em- 
ployers and employed, and Mr. Ludlow opened a debate, in 
which all was sympathy for the opp labourer, till Mr. 
Newmarch, the Ch , summed up with a few reminders 
of those truths which Mr. Shields would like to see taught 
in their boyhood even to future members of a Social Science 


Co 
That was the work of Saturday. On Monday, in the Juris- 
SS department, an assistant clerk at the Mansion-house 
it all his own way as defender of the wisdom of the un- 
magistracy. In the Education department, Dr. Milman 
the chair, the Rev. J. P. Norris, for thirteen years a school 
, introduced a discussion on the half-time system, and 
Mr. Maurice, another upon Colle; for Working Men. In 
another room, at the same time, Sir Joshua Jebb was stating 
his views of the English Convict System, and other paper» 
were being read that led to a vy men experien in 
its working upon points of Irish penal law. Drainage and 
sewage, health of towns, and the evils of overcrowding were 
being discussed in another section by Mr. Rawlinson, Dr. 
Milroy, Mr. Chadwick, Mr. Godwin, and others. The con- 


struc’ of dwellings for working men was the main theme 
of - ee section. And that is the caput mortuum of Mon- 
day's work. 


the day following Lord Brougham took pa debate on 
the laws controlling charitable bequests. Of the Irish Encum- 
tought by expertenoeyhe. Suahiy Tovebed Bis eurong original 
t by e ce, he y rev strong 0 
distrust.” In the Education department phn have » Degrees, 
Middle-class Training, and Female Education were the topics ; 
Miss Cobbe being the champion under the last head of wo- 
man’s right to university degrees. Crime and the English and 
Irish Convict Systems were still being discussed in another 
section, chiefly by Sir W. Crofton and Sir Joshua Jebb. Else- 
where the argument was of Volunteering, cheap teaching, and 
the amusements of the pase There was in the evening, also, 
under the presidency of Mr. Simon, a valuable debate on the 
effects of occu — health. 

On Wednesday the ladies had a peaks for the assertion 
of their various om ee the k 
Brougham, who that the talent of women in debate 
had been clearly coe and a some “Se aoe 

tlemen present to part in their argument. In other 
+ ar the representation of minorities; colonial resort to 
martial law ; reformatories; the comparative healthiness of 
army and navy, where the navy shows to disadvantage, and 
the still more serious question of mortality in the mercantile 
marine; Scheele’s green, (what?) and International Copyright 
were leading topics. 

On bye! there was a paper from Mr. Vernon Lushing- 
ton on the liability of master and servant in case of accident. 
Other main topics were the conflicting points in English and 
Irish law, the education of paupers and of pauper children— 
introduced by Miss Carpenter and Mr. Tufnell— 
schools, teetotalism, water supply, quarantine, infant mortali- 
ty, inequality of poor rate, What is a Pound ? ye ¢ laws, 
and a practical resolution put by Mr. Chadwick, and unani- 
mously —_ - ed, for securing international uniformity of sani- 

statistics. 
esterday, among the practical questions discussed were 
the establishment of a Minister of Justice, the Kindergarten 
system, the morals of the Tonic Sol Fa method of teaching 
to sing, suicide, the suppression of thieves, ventillation, gas, 
taxation, and the income tax. While the Social Science 
Association has been thus am wp oe Ree of its office, the 
Congres de Bienfaisance, under the Pp ency of Lord Shaftes- 
has been — busy, and there now remains only the 
dinner of this evening at the Crystal Palace, whereat 
righ Le that Mrs. —s or some other champion <4 the 
ts of women, will not woman's social right to 

net ~- grudged social rig 


v , 

That the whole mass of work and talk produced in a week 
by the congress is a conglomerate of matter varying to the 
widest extent in its quality, a rapid summary like this makes 
evident enough. But it is ey, evident how well such 

must serve to keep alive in old workers the earnest- 
ness and readiness for action, to encourage and assist the 

labourers, and to provide for the use of the whole 
public a store of valuable facts and opinions when the most 
serviceable portions of the active thought to which it has 
given outlet have been put on record in a well-digested volume 
of ns. Many of the topics certainly are stale 
enough; but few desired reforms have ever been attained 
till long after their advocacy had become a tedious repetition 
of good argument.— Zzaminer, June 14. 


—_—»-__—_—_ 


PICKINGS FROM THE ENGLISH LAW COURTS. 


Mr. Boucicault and Mr. Webster have been at legal logger- | SY78®0”. 


heads. The following is a report of their cross actions. 

In Vice-Chancellor Wood's Court, on Tuesday, June 17th, 
the great theatrical case of Boucicault v. Webster— Webster v. 
Boucicault—came on upon a motion on behalf of the plaintiff, 
to restrain the defendant from interfering with him in the 

t of the stage and the “ behind the curtain” of the 
Theatre. The suit has arisen out of a dispute between 
tiff and defendant, who are the joint managers of the 
hi under an agreement, the material parts of which are 
as follows: Boucicault and Webster to manage the theatre 
(Adelphi) between them; the stage and its departments to be 
under Boucicault, the front and its departments under Webster. 
All expenses and engagements to be made mutually. While 
Webster acts he is to receive £5 a night; while 
he isto receive £5 a night; while Mrs. Boucicaul 
receive £5 anight. Neither Webster nor Boucicault to receive 






repertoire, unacted, and all Boucicault’ 
to be papabie oh tho Adelphl during the echumene of a 


ndly presidency of Lord | the 


ment. But this payment not to be taken to buy any 
other right than that of performance. All the receipts and 
expenses of the theatre to be made up weekly, and every week’s 
rofits to be divided equally between the parties, each receiv- 
ing or paying one half. A ent to be for three years, to 
commence Ist of October, 1 
death. 

On the part of the plaintiff it was alleged that the defendant, 
in breach of this agreement, was interfering with the manage- 
ment of the s affairs by proposing to bring out the “Col- 
leen Bawn” and the “ Octoroon,” notwithstanding the scenery 
and appointments are not in fit state to bring out these pieces, 
and by having issued an advertisement and handbills to the 
following effect: ‘Next week will be reproduced, with new 
scenery, &c., the popular sensation drama by D. Boucicault, 
Esq., of the “ Colleen Bawn.” Myles na Coppoleen, Mr. D. 
Boucicault. Atter which a new and apropos farce by Messrs. 
W. Brough and A. Halliday. In preparation, a new and ori- 

inal drama, by Watts Phillips, ie author of “The Dead 
— &c.; also, a farce from the French, “ La Garde Ma- 
e.’ 

A cross bill was also filed by Mr. Webster against Mr. Bou- 
cicault, having for its purpose to restrain the latter from tak- 
ing Drury Lane Theatre, on the ground that such a step was 
virtually in contravention of the agreement for the joint- 
management of the Adelphi, and a cross-motion was made in 
that suit also. In the course of the hearing the Vice-Chancel- 
lor said it was much to be regretted that an arrangement could 
not be come to between the parties, as nothing but loss could 
result from the continuance of this litigation. A long con- 
ference took place between the legal advisers on each side and 
their respective clients upon this intimation, and it was stated 
that terms were arranged, with the exception of a question as 
to what was to be done jn reference to the services of two la- 
dies who acted at the Adelphi. On this rock the compromise 
split, and the hearing of the case was continued. 

The Vice-Chancellor, in giving judgment, said he wotld 
first deal with the cross bill, as the disposal of that would clear 
the way for his judgment on the second point. By this bill 
Mr. Webster sought to prevent Mr. Boucicault from taking 
Drury-Lane Theatre, or performing there. Now, to sustain 
such a contention there must be some agreement between the 

rties putting a restraint upon Mr. Boucicault’s engaging 

imself otherwise than at the Adelphi Theatre, and that agree- 
ment was sought to be made out from the terms of the con- 
tract with respect to the Adelphi partnership. In that his 
Honour was of opinion Mr. Webster failed. The contract was 
a contract for a partnership merely ; there was nothing to pre- 
vent the partners from engaging in other and conflicting busi- 
ness, On the contrary, in the stipulations with regard to the 
one = of £1 per night for the right of performance of pieces 
onging to the repertoire of each partner, it was expressly 
rovided that such payment would only give a right of per- 
formance on the nights to which the payments extended. 
The motion in “ Webster v. Boucicault” must therefore be re- 
fused. Then with respect to the motion on the original bill. 
If that motion had depended solely upon the construction of 
agreement that Mr. Boucicault was to have the entire con- 
trol of “ the stage and its departments,” there was very much 
to be said in favour of the construction which the gentleman 
put upon the agreement, and his Honour would have taken 
time for considering what the true construction of that docu- 
ment ought to be. But in cases of this kind, where the Court 
had to interfere upon an isolated term of a partnership—a 
partnership not proposed to be dissolved by the Court—it was 
the duty of the judge to consider all the surrounding circum- 
stances, and to interfere only where such interference would 
be of avail in the due continuance of the concern. Now, con- 
sidering the circumstances here, and the position in which, 
noar regard to the leasing of Drury Lane, Mr. Boucicault 
would be placed by giving the relief asked on his motion, it 
did not seem a case to interfere in this suit any more than in 
the other. It was right to Mr. Boucicault to say that in no 
case had he shown the sligh:est intention or desire to act un- 
fairly or improper] , and his letters were written in a fair and 
candid spirit. Still, having regard to all the facts, his Honour 
thought that in accordance with the rules of this Court he 
must, as had intimated, refuse this motion also. His Honour 
had the satisfaction of feeling that in doing, as of course, he 
intended, justice between these gentlemen, he was, in refusing 
to interfere on either side, doing the best for both of them. 
Costs in each motion would be costs in the cause. 


1. Agreement to terminate with 


The following case, tried in the Court of Queen’s Bench on 
the 18th ult., exhibits a rare instance of a Jury siding with a 
Company against an individual. 

KIRBY AND WIFE @. THE CRYSTAL PALACE COMPANY. 
This was an action to recover compensation in dam for 
injuries sustained through the aiagel negligence of the de- 
fendants. The defendants pleaded Not Guilty. Mr. Serjeant 
O’Brien and Mr. Powell were counsel for plaintiffs; Mr. Ser- 
jeant Ballantine and Mr. T. 8. Pritchard were counsel for the 
defendants. 


The plaintiff is a gas-fitter, in Greek-street, Soho. On Good 
Friday, 1861, Mrs. Kirby, her sister, and a little boy went to 
the Crystal Palace. Upwards of 50,000 persons were present 


that day, and the crowding on the return of the visitors to the 
trains was extreme. When the plaintiff's wife got to a tem- 
porary barrier erected near the turnstiles the pressure was 
very great. The barrier was swayed by the pressure, and the 
foot of one of the upright posts came back on her foot. She 
fainted, and was some little delay taken to the ladies’ 
waiting-room, and Dr. Thomas was called in. He found the 
foot and leg dreadfully contused and swollen. She was after- 
wards conveyed to her home and attended by Mr. Winstone, 

Hav . He was in daily attendance on her 
for nearly two months, and there was great difficulty in keep- 
ing off mortification. He attended her altogether about four 
months, and his a amounted to £36 1 She still suf- 
fered much pain in her foot. Evidence was also given to 
show that the _— had incurred additional expense to be- 
tween £40 and £50. 

The defence was that the barriers were properly erected by 
competent persons, and which experience had proved to be 
successful. There had been occasions when larger numbers 
were present, and the barriers satisfactorily answered the pur- 
poses required. There was great difficulty experienced by the 
police in managing the crowd on this day. They were more 
unruly and troublesome than usual, and the company con- 
tended that this was an unavoidable accident over which they 
had no control, and for which they were notliable. They ex- 
ceedingly regretted the accident, but as trustees for the 
holders they were bound to defend the case. 

ee ene the police and others to show the 
construction of and the unruly character of the 
crowd. It was also stated in evidence that the barrier could 





not have swerved as described by the plaintiff's wife. The 
stakes driven into the ground were found secure the same 





night, but the top rail was broken. The pressure on the bar- 
riers was very t for two hours. 

The learned Judge having summed up, the jury returned a 
verdict for the defendant. 


The professed enameller of ladies’ persons has been already 
described in our columns. By the case here reported, it 
appears that she does not always ply her trade to ad- 
vantage. 

In the Court of Exchequer, on Thursday, June 19th, the 
value of alady’s bosom when it has undergone the process of 
enamelling was subjected to very critical inquiry, which arose 
from an action brought by Mrs. Leverson, alias Madame Ra- 
chel, of Maddox street, against the Hon. Capt. Carnegie, R.N., 
for services rendered to his wife, the bill for which amounted 
to the moderate sum of £928 5s. After the facts of the case 
had been stated by counsel, Madame Leverson was called, and 
said : 

“T carry on business in Maddox street, Bond street, as an 
enameller, and my husband is a perfumer. In December last 
a person named Keating came to me and requested that I 
would attend Mrs. Carnegie in Belgrave square. I declined 
to do so, saying that I never attended strange ladies, but if 
Mrs. Carnegie would call upon me I had no objection to at- 
tend her. The maid called for one of my circulars, and had 
one, which was thus worded : ‘ Youth and beauty. Alabaster 
powder and the magnetic rock dew water from Sahara. Cir- 
cassian bloom. Arabian soaps and alabaster liquid. These . 
costly preparations which render the hair, teeth, and complex- 
ion beautiful - comparison, can be obtained orly from 
Madame Rachel. Madame Rachel, in answer to numerous in- 
quiries, begs leave to say that her fees are as follows: For 
enamelling a lady, 160 guineas and upwards ; for attending a 
lady for a ball or party, without enamelling, 5 guineas.’ She 
still pressed me to attend personally, but Tuec ined, and her 
mistress called upon me. She said she was the Hon. Mrs. 
Carnegie, and wished me to enamel her; that for some time 
past she had been afflicted with abscesses in her bosom, and 
that by reason of an operation performed upon her in Paris 
her complexion had much faded. She had a serious scar, and, 
if I would enamel it, she would pay me anything for my ser- 
vices. I declined to do so, saying it might prove injurious to 
her to doso. I gave her a printed paper, upon which were my 
terms; and she said she had frequently read the advertisements 
inserted by me in the Court Journal. She stated that if I could 
make her appear in public without wearing a high dress she 
would give me £1,000, or any amount. She was perfect! 
aware that I cnly attended the élite of society. The enamel- 
ling was to be on the neck, face, and arms. Mrs. Carnegie had 
been very handsome indeed, and, although very young, she 
had much faded. I do not paint ladies. { attended her upon 
more than three occasions. One process might last forever, 
and one for an evening only. I supplied her with cosmetics 
and perfumery, and things she could not have done without, 
and received many compliments for what I had done for her. 
She told me that she had been to a fancy dress hunt ball in 
Wales, dressed as ‘Snow,’ after having been enamelled by me, 
and was dressed in white tulle, covered in white flowers, to 
represent a snow storm. From the beginning to the end I 
have not received any money, and she referred me to a Mr. 
Robinson, her doctor. She brought some jewellery to me, and 
offered me the rings off her fingers, but I declined to take 
them, saying that I wished for some money, and Mrs. Carne- 
gie said that she would pay me on the honour of a lady in 
three weeks. I never saw Mr. Carnegie, but I knew that he 
was residing with his wife, and she told me that he had re- 
marked how very much she had improved of late. I saw 
Mr. Robinson, and gave him the particulars of my claim, and 
he submitted them to Mrs. Carnegie. Her complexion when 
she first came to me was very sallow, and she looked languid. 
My process changed her so much that she is now a beautiful 
woman—indeed, a very beautiful woman.” 

Cross-examined: “I am the enameller, and my daughter is 
in practice too. There is really no enamelling. All impuri- 
ties of the skin and dirt are first removed by the constant use 
ofthe bath and certain herbs. What I do is done by liquid, 
and not by paint. I see so many ladies that I cannot remem- 
ber the times when Mrs. Carnegie called. Ladies generally 
like secresy in these cases, but not in all. I enamel children 
that are brought to me. It is no secret among ladies. I 
enamelled Mrs. Carnegie four times as nearly as I can recol- 
lect. She did not take my recipe for one guinea. I hid the 
scar by a process only known to me, and in doing that I ena- 
melled the bust, arms, and face. The last time she called was 
at 12 o'clock at night, and she remained until 2 o'clock in the 
morning.” 

Re-examined: “My process is called by the ladies, ena- 
melling, but it is not so. After the process I use, the 
skin itself becomes so white that it resembles agen 
on ivory. Mine is a process of cleansing the skin an 
rendering it transparent. It is not closing up the pores 
by plastering the skin over. She was so delighted with 
her appearance after the second or third application that she 
wished to be made beautiful for ever. I am positive the 
services I have rendered are permanent. I have made her 
beautiful for ever. If a lady is not scarred one application 
would be sufficent. It is very difficult to efface a scar; there 
were scars when I commenced and there were none after- 
wards.” 

For the defence, Captain Carnegie was called and said, “ My 
wife has a separate income of her own of £700 or £800 a-year. 
She has a scar on her bosom resulting from an operation. On 
the 23rd of March I first knew that my wife had employed Ma- 
dame Leverson. My wife then informed me of it, and pro- 
duced Madame Leverson’s account. I never authorised her to 
employ her. I always supply a wife with sufficient neces- 
saries and medical attendance. — tosay that the scar is 
now worse than it was at the beginning of the year.”—Cross- 
examined : “I am a sailor, and in command of a ship. I did 
not send my solicitor to see about the settlement of this bill. 
I allow my wife to go to a doctor when I am away.” 

His lordship summed up, leaving it to the jury to say whe- 
ther the defendant had authori his wife to employ Mrs. 
Leverson in the way she had been employed, when the jury 
immediately found a verdict for defendant. 

The remarks made by the Daily News on the issue of this 
trial are worth perusal. 

When Madame Rachel asserted recently in the Insolvent 
Court that her business—profession she would rather style it 
—consisted in enamelling ladies’ faces and busts, the statement 
provoked some indignation, ridicule, and disbelief. The incre- 
dulity, however, appears to have been undeserved, for Madame 
has actually proved in Court that a lady, with an unquestion- 
able title to that appellation, has y un this ena- 
melling process, alth she has not paid for 
that the charge was a little for it bordered close a 
thousand pounds; but then lady had said she not 
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mind paying a thousand pounds or any other sum if she could | vernment, and incorporated with limited liability under the 


only again appear in the world of fashion in a low dress ; and 
besides, she was fully apprised of the artist's terms before Ma- 


rage companies’ acts 1856 and 1857, whereby the lia- 
ility of shareholders is limited to the amount of their shares. 


dame would condescend to employ her skill upon the patient. | By an imperial decree, a bounty is guaranteed for the cultiva- 


It is true also that some question was made as to the beneficial 
result of the operation; for although, according to Madame, 
it was entirely owing to her exertions that the lady was ena- 
bled to appear at a fancy ball in the character of “ Snow,” and 
to become “ a thing of beauty and a joy for ever,” yet, accord- 
ing to the lady’s husband, Madame’s labours had not been so 
signally successful. But this point, which perhaps could only 
have been satisfactorily cleared up by the appearance of the 
patient herself or the testimony of some disinterested witness, 
became of less importance from the course the case took in its 
progress to the jury. For the Judge persisted in asking the 
jury whether the lady had any authority to pledge her hus- 
band’s credit for this little bill of £928; and the jury, being a 
jury of men, of course answered that question in the nega- 
tive. And so poor Madame bas expended her time, and 
her skill, and her cosmetics, and her chemical prepara- 
tions, and now her money, with no return except the 
very questionable satisfaction of haves “shown up” her 
patient as a lady who wished to be beautiful, but who declined 
to pay for her beauty. It was doubtless expected that, rather 
than be so “ shown up,” the lady and the lady’s husband would 
have paid any demand, however exorbitant; but the defend- 
ant was in this case wiser than his better half; he, a plain, 
sensible sailor, repudiated the claim as soon as it came to his 
knowledge—that is to say, when the bill was sent in— 
and, as it appears, with reason and justice. It is well that 
those who trade upon the follies and weaknesses of humanity 
should be taught the lesson that unless they screw money out 
of their victims before the supposed or actual services are 
rendered, the law will yield them no aid to recover it after- 
wards. Enamelling may not be destructive to health or condu- 
cive to disease, as insinuated for the defence in this case; and 
may in reality be a sanitary process tending to the revivifica- 
tion of the diseased or decaying skin, as the plaintiff described 
it; but it was evident that its preparation and application was 
carried on in secret, that the object of the lady’s visits was 
concealed from all her servants save one, and that threats of 
exposure of the affair were regarded as a means of enforcing 
payment. 

The lady, perhaps, might be justly ashamed that when 
thousands around her were needing the actual necessaries of 
life she should have lavished, or intended to lavish, hundreds 
upon mere personal outward adornment; and if the result of 
this action should tend to a more sensible and humane use of 
her own and her husband’s wealth in this respect, the morti- 
tication which she undoubtedly must now experience will not 
have been in vain. For the baffled minister to foolish vanity 
we feel little sympathy; she and those like her are the crea- 
tures of civilization whose disappearance few will be found to 
regret. 

—__>_——— 

Tue CLIMATE AND Propvucts or Canapa.—In one of the 
“ Sections” of the late Social Science Congress in London, Mr. 
Hurlbert read an interesting paper, the contents of which are 
thas epitomised by a reporter : 

“ Canada lies between the parallels of 41 deg. 52 min. and 
52 deg. north, and from the 58th deg. of longitude to an unde- 
fined western limit. The great lakes and River st. Lawrence 
cover an area of 100,000 square miles, independently of the 
smaller lakes and “rivers in the interior. The St. Lawrence 
has been estimated (‘McGregor’s Com. Statistics,’ vol. 5, 

. 190) to discharge annually 4,277,880,000,000 tons of water. 

he great lakes alone, with the St. Lawrence, are estimated 
to contain 1,547,792,360,000 cubic feet, or half the fresh water 
on the globe. It does not form any part of the objects of this 

aper to allude to the importance of the St. Lawrence and 
ies to the trade of the interior of the continent, upon the 
waters of which a commerce has grown up from an estimated 
value of $500,000 in 1825 to $1,000,000,000 in 1861. Our ob- 
ject is to point to the influence of these vast bodies of water 
upon the climate of Canada. The valley of the St. Lawrence 
is but little elevated above the sea. The surface of Lake On- 
tario, 1000 miles inland, being but 232 feet, and that of Lake 
Superior, 1,800 miles inland, being but 600 feet above the level 
of the sea. The prevailing winds, too, in the interior of the conti- 


nent being from south-west and west, carry the humid vapours | 


| 





tion and exportation of cotton until the year 1871. The capi- 
tal is one million, in shares of £5 each. 60,000 shares to 

issued immediately: any further series to be issued only under 
vote of a general meeting. Among the Directors are Philip 
Anstruther, ., Deputy-chairman, Bank of Egypt ; Geo 
Cobden, ., Messrs. Cobden and Co., Manchester and Lon- 
= ; and F. Doulton, Esq., M-P., Messrs. Doulton and 

/ atts. 

The abridged Prospectus says: “ This company is formed 
for the purpose of extending the area for the cultivation of 
cotton, and of thereby aiding in relieving the great manufac- 
turing interests from a dangerous dependence on one source 
of supply. In Algeria an article equal in quality to American 
Sea Island cotton may be produced by free labour. The 
country has been for ages renowned for its fertility, its n, 
and its fruit; and is now proved to be equally capable of pro- 
ducing cotton as well as many other tropical products.—Mr. 
Catrd, M.P., who was requested to visit and personally inspect 
the lands, has made a report, which is appended in the pros- 
—— Deby, a practical cotton-planter of Georgia, 

J.8.A4., also visited and inspected the lands, and his report 
will also be found appended to the prospectus. 

“ The line of railway now under construction by Sir Morton 
Peto from Oran to Alger, passes through the extremity of the 
estate, and must tend to increase its value. An article in the 
Courrier d@’ Algerie stutes that since the concession was granted, 
land in the same locality has risen 50 per cent. in value. 

“One of the puintignl objects of the company will be the 
cultivation of cotton ; but the lands selected are hkewise capa- 
ble of growing, at highly remunerative prices, the following 
valuable products, viz., sugar cane, sesame, castor oil, flax and 
rape, as well as wheat, barley, and other cereals. The vine is 
now cultivated with great success and profit throughout Alge- 
ria, and a portion of the lands comprised in the concession is 
<a adapted for its production. 

“A full supply of free labour is procurable at an average of 
from eighteen-pence to two shillings and sixpence per day. 

“ By a decree of the French Imperial Government, a bounty 
is payable on every pound of cotton exported. It is believed 
that this bounty may be made in a short time to —. the en- 
tire cost of the estate, while the land thus improved will be- 
come of greatly enhanced value. 

“ The advantages this investment offers are—1st. A freehold 
estate of 63,000 acres of rich and fertile lands, within five days’ 
travelling from London.—2nd. The ownership of the waters 
of the rivers Habra and Sig for ninety-nine years, capable of 
producing a considerable revenue.—3rd. A bounty on the cul- 
tivation and exportation of cotton for ten years guaranteed by 
an Imperial decree of the French Government.—4th. The 
company to be free from taxation for ten years, after that ‘tu 
be subject to the laws which govern the colonists.—Lastly. 
Immediate interest on the capital invested in shares of the 
company.” 

Guizot on O’ConnELL.—“I found Mr. O'Connell exactly 
the sort of man I had pictured to myself. There was some- 
thing, perhaps, in this, but it is always much to answer expec- 
tation. He was tall, bulky, robust, animated, his head sunk a 
little between the shoulders, with an air of strength and 
shrewdness in the quick glance, slightly indirect although not 
indicating duplicity; he was neither elegant nor vulgar, his 
manner a little em yet firm, with even a tincture of 
suppressed arrogance. His politeness towards the lish- 
men of condition he met there was mingled slightly with hu- 
mility and pride: it was apparent that they had once been his 
masters, and that now he exercised power over them; he had 
submitted to their rule and he accepted their attentions. He 
was evidently flattered at having beeninvited tomeetme. On 
our introduction, I said to him, *‘ You and I, Sir, are here two 
great evidences of the progress of justice and good sense : you, 
a Catholic, are a member of the English House of Commons ; 
I, a Protestant, am the ambassador of France.’ This opening 
remark pleased him; and during dinner we conve toge- 
ther almost like old acquaintances. During the morning, Mrs. 
Stanley had hesitated about an evening party; nevertheless 
she had decided for it; and after dinner I saw arrive Lord and 
Lady Palmerston, Lord Normanb , Lord Clarendon, the 





f Canada, ameliorating the extremes of both | Bishop of Norwich, Lady William Kussell, and several others. 
jhe = Aintiiried | On leaving the dinner-table, a fit of social modesty seized Mr. 
“In considering the climates of Canada, as compared with | O’Connell—he wished to take his departure. ‘ You have com- 


summer and winter. 


those lying in lower latitudes, these points have been entirely 
overlooked. And, again, it has always been assumed, that 
when it is cold in any given latitude, it is colder to the north, 
and that the cold has come down, so to speak, from the north. 
No assumption could be more erroneous. Canada, lying in 
the centre of the temperate zone north of latitude 42 deg., has 
the climates of Europe between the Mediterranean and Baltic, 
as shown by the meteorological records and by her natural 
productions. Add to these frost, that more formidable enemy 
of agriculturists and fruit growers, the excessive drought of 
summer through the middle latitudes of the Western states and 
territories, and our high estimation of the climates of Canada 
will be not merely sustained, but increased. Its comparative 
freeness from frosts in summer and early autumn, the absence 
of those severe droughts so often experienced in the West, 
from Kansas to Ohio, the beautiful and uniform distribution 
of rain over the agricultural months, and the humidity of the 
air, prove it one of the most propitious climates on that con- 
tinent. The apple and pear grow in all their luxuriance in 
such a climate. The apples are better flavoured than those of 
more southern climes, because the apple is in its native climate 
in high latitudes. 

“The climates of Canada on her south and south-west rea- 
dily mature some of the choicest varieties of the grape and 
peach, and over large areas the tomato, melon, pumpkin, 
Squash, tobacco, Indian corn, sorghum (Chinese sugar cane), 
and other tropical and semi-tropical plants. The mistake is 
too often made of judging of the climate of the entire 
continent of North America from that of the coasts; but as 
We approach the interior, beyond the influence of the ocean 
currents, the natural temperatures are restored, and we find in 
Canada and British America the climates of Central Europe, 
from Rome to North Cape. The propitious and invigorating 
climate, the abundant and ble rains, the richness of 
the soil, the vast and varied natural productions, the abundant 
harvests of the most valuable cereals over extensive areas, the 
richness of the meadows, the prolific fisheries, the mineral 
Wealth, the river and lake systems, and complete natural navi- 
gation—all these, com: with even the great country on 
its south, justify us in saying that Britith America is the 
best half of North America.” 








Corron ix ALeERIa.—From a formal advertisement in 
0. Lente ee ee . 
Algerian Cotton, Land, an Company 
formed under the protection and support of the French Go- 





pany,’ said he, to Mr. 
pect you to Co so.’—‘ No, no, I must go.’—‘Stay, I entreat 
you.’ He stayed, with visible satisfaction not unmingled with 
mride. ‘That, then, is Mr. O'Connell? said Lady William 

ussell to me, who —— had never seen him before.— 
‘ Yes, I replied, ‘and I am come from Paris to tell you so.’— 
‘ You thought, perhaps, that we passed our lives with him ?— 
‘ No, I see evidently that you do not.’ All appeared glad of 
the opportunity to make themselves agreeable to him, and he 
seemed equally inclined to profit by it. He spoke much; he 
detailed the progress of temperance in Ireland ; the drunkards 
were disappearing by thousands,—the taste for regular habits 


and more refined manners advanced in proportion as inebriety | i 


receded. No one expressed the slightest doubt. I asked him 
whether this was a mere puff of popular humour or a lasting 
reform! He replied gravely, ‘ It will last; we are a persever- 
ing race, as all are who have suffered much.’ He took plea- 
sure in addressing himself to me—in calling me to witness the 
improved fortune of his country, and his personal triumph. I 
retired towards midnight, and was the first to go, leaving Mr. 
O'Connell surrounded by four cabinet ministers and five or 
six ladies of rank, who ned to him with a mixture, some- 
what comic, efomtate and pride, of deference and disdain.” 
—Guizot's Embassy to England. 


CHAPTER-HOUSES.—The Parthenon has an agreeably-written 
notice of the proposed restoration of the Westminster Chapter- 
house. In the course of it the writer says,—“ The a 
house of a monastery or cathedral formed the Diocesan o 
ventual Parliament House. These council-chambers date back 
in England as far as the time of Archbishop Cuthbert at Can- 
terbury, who built a circular baptistery behind the eastern 
apse of the cathedral for the administration of baptism, the 
burial of departed primates, and the tenure of local assemblies 
for judicial trials, formerly held in the church. On the Con- 
tinent the chapter-houses, for the ~~ are square or 
oblong rooms with wooden roofs, and guished by any 
architectural beauty. In the ninth century the east alley of 
the cloister was used as a chapter-house; but in the tenth cen- 
tury we meet with a distinct building at Fontenelle. In the 
eleventh century Edward the Confessor erected a round and 
vaulted chapter-house at Westminster. It isa remarkable fact 
that the Benedictines almost invariably built pol while 
the Seculars erected chapter-houses. two ex- 





ey.— Yes, but pray remain, we ex- | £50,000 


lygonal shape 7a , a8 at Hereford, St. 
Pate Bridlington. aeniield, and Lincoln, and at Wor- 
cester, though it is a circle internally; an octagon at 
Wells, York, Salisbury, and Westminster. At Westminster 
and Wells, and St. Paul's, it was built over a crypt. The dates 
and diameters of these various ch -houses are as follows: 
—Lincoln, 1186—1208, 60 feet; York, completed about the 
middle of the fourteenth century, 57 feet; Wells, 1293—1302, 


rge|55 by 42 feet; Lichfield, about the year 1240, 44 by 26 feet ; 


Worcester, 1263—1372, 48 feet; Salisbury, 1268—70, 58 feet; 
Westminster, 1250, 58 feet. Mr. Scott considers that the poly- 
gons of apy 4 Lincoln, and York were, in each case, in- 
scribed in a circle of about 60 feet diameter, measured in the 
clear of the vaulting-shafts. The date of the commencement 
of the chamber at Westminster is afforded us by Matthew 
Paris; and, by a roll, dated 1253, the year before King Hen 
IIL, in company with St. Louis, visited the Sainte Chapel le 
at Paris, then scarcely completed, it is ascertained that the 
windows were finished at that time.” We agree with the wri- 
ter in considering that a good “ opportunity has been lost of 
bringing the subject before the public in a business-like and 
practical manner. The whole discussion was vague, and the 
result unsatisfactory.” 

Etruscan Tomas.—The opening of the Musée Napoléon 
IIL. has afforded M. Noel Desvergers, a well-known antiquar- 
ian, an opportunity of discussing the merits of the precious 
objects therein contained, in an article published by the Ré- 
vue Contemporaine. As M. Desvergers has himself been an 
active excavator, |his description of the manner in which the 
Etruscans built their tombs presents particular interest. He 
states that, after pursuing his excavations for the space of 
seven Y omg in the Tuscan territory, he at length reached the 
Pontifical frontier in the neighbourhood of Vulci, the necro- 
polis of which had been ransacked by other archeologists for 
upwards of thirty years, and filled the museums of Europe 
with innumerable treasures. It scarcely seemed likely, there- 
fore, that anything more should remain worth taking on a soil 
which had already yielded so much. Nevertheless, M. Fran- 
gois, an experienced explorer of tombs, was of a different 
opinion. Seeing that the sepulchres explored were all situated 
at a very i cant depth, and not remarkable for any great 
decorations, he concluded that lower down there must be 
much richer and larger tombs. After some researches, he in- 
formed M. Desvergers that on the embankment of Fiora, at an 
altitude of 90 feet above the river, he had bored the ground, 
and found an artificial grotto presenting none of the charac- 
teristics of a sepulchre, and which was therefore most pro- 
bably intended to protect a more important crypt from the 
effects of infiltration. A shaft was therefore sunk to the depth 
of thirty-six feet below the surface, when a subterranean pas- 
sage was discovered, nine feet in breadth, and at the entrance 
- — there stood a seus, see sides ~* —— displayed 

ong Etruscan inscriptions. passage, 99 feet long, being 
| d, the pi s at length arrived at the door of the 
hypogeum. 
© trace of ang Doone visit was a posesinte, and the 

tomb “4 ye to be one of some powerful lucumon or chief, 
judging trom the length of the the importance of the 
cippus at the entrance, and the precautions taken for the 
servation of the crypt. When the first gleam of light 
their torches jrevealed the interior to mortal eyes for the first 
time after the lapse of twenty centuries, they saw warriors 
clad in armour lying on their sarco: hog the forms, the vest- 
ments, stuffs, and colours alice visible for a few minutes, 
until the air from without, gradually pen 
crypt, effaced the whole. All that remained to the persever- 
ing ——- was the weapons, jewels, bones falling to dust, 
and a few threads of gold and silver which had been woven 
into their garments. e walls were, however, covered with 
paintings representing an pete of the Iliad, and of very 
superior execution, evidently ting to the influence of 
Greek civilization in Etruria. The crypt had eight entrances, 
all adorned with the peculiar Etruscan mouldings, which Vi- 
truvius calls barycephale, or top-heavy. The inscriptions 
were ascertained to be of a period anterior to that of the con- 
quest of Etruria by the Romans. M. Desvergers therefore 
concludes that this tomb dated from the fourth century before 
our era. the treasures of the Musée Napoleon IIL. 
belonged to this tomb. 


Enciisu Opera Association.—The English Opera Asso- 
ciation ay ye is d, with d 











i 


a 
, £2 shares. This undertaking is formed under re- 
spectable auspices. Its object is stated to be to establish “a 
national institution to produce and maintain on the English 
stage, in an effective and complete manner, the works of native 
composers, and likewise English adaptations or translation 
from the French, German, Italian, and other schools.” It is 
hoped that the association will be able both to encourage 

English composers, foster a love of musical 
amo the masses, and obtain an adequate return for the 
shareholders. The project is framed upon a mutual basis, 
being en , under a classified scale, to tickets 
rmances. The Executive Committee 


ley, P.; Mr. F. Davison; Col. de Bathe, Scots Fusilier 
Guards; the Hon. is i ‘ 
Chandos W. Hoskyns; Mr. Edward James,Q.C.; Mr. A. 
H. Ross; and the Earl of Westmoreland. 


Costa AND STERNDALE Bennett.—Have you heard any- 
thing of the war between Dr. Sterndale Bennett and “ Costa, 


Esquire,” as the French ne pers call him? Costa has con- 
siderably injured himself in by his treatment of Dr. 
Bennett, and Verdi, at the of the Exhibition. Doyou 
know the origin of his quarrel with Dr. Bennett? I will tell 
you. Some years ago Costa was the leader of the orchestra of 


the Philharmonic Society. A symphony by Dr. Bennett was 
among the pi : on the programme. While the orchestra 
t, 


were execu Dr. Bennett wrote in pencil, on his card, 
these lines, it to his friend Lucas, the first violin: 
cellist of the orchestra—“ For Heaven’s sake beg Mr. Costa to 
change the time; show him, if necessary, what to do, for these 
Italians are the ignoramuses on about symphonic 
music.” Poor Mr. Lucas, Mr. name written in 


the was 


with tusielane—judge, then, of the 
he: are com , then, of the 
pears Rayakwr yy tnag he all the patron saints of 
Italy that he would never have an: to do with Dr. Ben- 


xcept 80 far as to do his power to injure 
Dr. Bennatt, and Costa has age ie vow os we all keep our 
evil promises.—Paris Correspondent, Boston Gazette. 


Hype Park Sunpay PreacnEers.—One of the few clergy- 
the ear of a 





Fastunting crowd of Sunday lotagers makes it fie chief baal 
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ness to declaim in the Parks against the Poor-law. We con- 
demned the violence of this reverend a few weeks 
since, but perhaps we scarcely did justice to his ability. It is 
mutch to be regretted that he does not confine himself to topics 
proper to his office, for he 7 has the gift of popular 
preaching in avery high degree. It may be satisfactory to 
the Church of England to know that she at least one mi- 
nister who could beat all the Park-preachers upon religion if 
he chose to stick to that, as he certainly does beat all the 
Park-lecturers upon politics. 

There is a well-known stump-orator of Hyde Park whom 
we lately heard declaring that, if all the wearers of “ white 
chokers” were like the Rev. Richard Hibbs, he should be ready 
to put a “ white choker” round his own neck. It struck us 
that, if he did so, the contrast between the whiteness of his 
“choker” and the dinginess of his skin and clothes would be 
somewhat violent. This orator makes it his weekly business 
to protest against the laws, social system, and religion, which 
prevail around him. He began his lecture by referring to the 
recent conviction of a child of nine years of age for poaching 
—an occurrence which, we believe, has not been left unim- 
proved by the more popular daily and weekly newspapers. 

After listening for a few minutes, by way of variety, to the 
“ Young Evangelist of Rochdale,” under a neighbouring tree, 
we returned and found the unwholesome-looking orator en- 
gaged in disputation with one who seemed to be a Dissentin 
preacher, upon the question whether, assuming the authority 
of Scripture, any warrant could be found in it for inflicting the 
punishment death. The partizans of either disputant 
cheered and clapped their hands. The d' its waxed 
warm, and we _ to think they would punch one another's 
heads by way of determining the degree of obligation pos- 
sessed by the text, “whoso sheddeth man’s blood” &. It 
was to feel persuaded that if it came to fisticuffs 
there would be any odds on the champion of existing law, 
who was much bigger and heavier than the anarchist, and 
who, besides, brandished a Bible, while his antagonist was 
armed only with a cheap weekly newspaper. Things having 
got to bo oe re soldiers o by teens who h hes Ta- 
ther puzz! y the texts, began to ay a ly inte! t 
interest in the proceedings, and of peor ail ee boys on the 
outskirts of the crowd were in ecstacies. Both the disputants 
were mounted on one of those circular benches which have 
been placed round some of the trees, and the discussion had 
alvend become personal when, much to our disappointment, 
the uphoder of law suddenly disappeared, being, as we sup- 


a down by the partizans of anarchy. It was not 
easy to € out what followed, but after a s of up- 
roar the Lo a were left a hundred yards a and the 
one read his Bible and the other commented on his newspa) 


without coming again into collision.— London paper, June 21. 


Deractne Pustic Monuments.—Mr. Fairholt notes the 
impudent and almost sacrilegious assurance and conceit of Dr. 
Lepsius in defiling the Great ae by cutting out a tablet 
in a most prominent position, right above the t entrance, 
with eleven lines of spurious hleroglyphics, about “ King 
William of Prussia ;” and into which he has dragged “ Victo- 
> of and ;” but it does not seem to have been 

either by Mr. Fairholt, or by Lord Nugent, who also 
deprecates this pedantic modern vandalism in strong language, 
that the impudence and absurdity of it are all the more glar- 
Rap me ~ 2 as the Great Pyramid is utterly and every- 
w else devoid of all hierogly phic or inscri ; even the 
central “ rey and the sarcophagus itself there, in which, 
doubtless, the gs of the ancient nation lay “in glory” as in 
their “ own house,” having been all left with th ished 
surfaces pure and untouched by any sculpture whatever. 
Moreover, this is not the only feat of a similar description, in 
which the same learned ype has left “ his mark” upon 

0! 





the memorials of ancient in an offensive manner, which 
the comparatively modest of the ancient Greeks in the 
same line put to utter shame. To thus vitiate the most vene- 
rable monuments in the world is omy the utmost con- 
demnation. The puerile inscription on the Great Pyramid 
ought to be mercilessly expunged; and we — soon to find 
some new traveller up the Nile record the ng of so com- 
mendable a deed.— Review of Fairholt’s “ Up the Kite.” 


DEVELOPMENT oF Muscie.—Muscular Christianity has 
blossomed into many forms—volunteers, alpine climbers and 
athletic clubs.—One of the last-named institutions has been 
founded in Liverpool; the members training themselves to 
contend in all manly exercises, fencing, word, running, 
jumping, vaulting, walking, riding, wrestling, and the like. 

Beis dens ee en ly as to contem- 
plate holding a Grand eer estival on the 2ist of June 
when various prizes will be given for foot-races, walking, and 
a steeple-chase.— London paper, June 14. 


Futt Trmer.—London is just now in the fall tide of an un- 
precedented success. A season so bright in attraction, so 
Foams in festivity, has not been known to living men. A 
dozen things are going on, each of which would have made 
the feature of an ordinary year. The Social Science Congress, 
with its fetes, is almost lost in the splendour of surrounding 
glories. The Congres International de Bienfaisance claims 
some part of public attention. The Crystal Palace is drawing 
its thousands daily to the Sydenham slopes. The South Ken- 
cagiee Museum, the Royal Academy, the French Gallery, the 
British Institution, and a dozen other exhibitions draw their 
crowds, The theatres are yan pretty well, especially at the 
second price. The concerts and other entertainments are be- 
yond our power to number. There seems to be a public 
everywhere and for everything. Frith’s “ Railway n” is 
said to draw a thousand daily to the Haymarket. 








Every day produces its own ! 
Take the hi of one week 4 London alone,—and that the 
week of the 


its frankness, as though the objects of the Congress were fes- 
tive and complimentary, rather than scientific ;—Friday, the 
Royal Commissioners’ at South Kensington, perhaps the 
most brilliant gathering of ong ve ever seen in London under 
a single roof;—Saturday, the public reception at Westmin- 
ster Hall ;—Monday, the volunteer review in Hyde Park 


with the Conve me at the College of Ph in the 
evenin “thaws ( the great meeting of the eers at 
— Ii gand Wednesday, the great My Syd ow at the 

orticultural 8 Gardens, follow evening party 
at the Mansion House! semi-public have been 
numerous and splendid beyond example. Earl Granville the 
other day gave a breakfast at Mr. was to 
rensire ceeemny Tounttay (rs ) at the Palace. 
We daily to our at Rich- 


the | scarce, as substitutes for these. 


now bestowed on our visitors will produce on them a profound 
ey etre of our geniality and hospitality, and sow the seed 
of better knowledge and kindlier recollections in time to come. 

Wuat 1s anp Waar Mioenr Be.—In the book of Plutarch’s 
Apophthegms there is one to the wisdom of which events now 
passing are likely to bear testimony. “When,” says Plutarch, 
“the had defeated the Athenians and their confe- 
derates at Corinth, King Agesilaus of Sparta,on being told the 
number of the slain, exclaimed, ‘ Alas! for Greece; with no 
more loss than this, she might have vanquished all the barba- 
rians in a body.’” The late and the impending battle at an- 
other Corinth may suggest a similar thought to the mind of 
many a patriotic American.— Ditto. 








A Baroarm wits THE Devit.—A curious old-time record is 
in existence in the court records of Hartford county. Before 
the court, in September, 1708, were brought David Foster, 

jamin Adkins, Thomas and Joseph Boarn, all of the town 
of Middletown, to answer for that they “on Wednesday, the 
14th 5 Md April last past, in a tield near to George Hubbard's, 
in Middletown aforesaid, did mutually, prophanely and pre- 
sum usly agree among themselves, that one of them should 
be given to the devil, upon condition that he would stubb a 
certain piece of ground for them that they were then at work 


& | upon, and did also then determine by lot who of them it 


should be, and likewise did call upon the devil to come and do 
the said work and take his ee." Foster was discharged. 
The others were held to bail, but finally d ed, Since 
that time no objection has been made to selling one’s self to the 
devil, in the Connecticut Valley.—Phila. Press. 


Chess. 


PROBLEM No. 704. By F. B. 








White to play, and checkmate in three moves. 





SoLution To ProsLem No. 703. 


White. Black. 
1 QtoQBs 1. K toQ4(a) 
£ Rous dis ch | oR thee 
3. Kt to Q Kt 7, mate, 
a) If Black play 1. P to Q B4, or any indifferent move, White 
will move 2. Q to Q Kt 7, and then 3. Kt to Q 2, mate; but the 
ions are not very difficult. 





The pretty Muzio Gambit given below was played lately, in 
London, between Mr. Dubon, a clever amateur from Italy, and the 
celebrated Herr Anderssen : 


White(D.) Black (A.) White (D.) Black (A.) 
1PtoK4 Pto K4 12 KttoQ5 Castles 
2PtoKB P tks P 13 QBtoK3 KttoKR$ 
3 KttoK BS Pto K Kt4 14 ie bamne. 
4BtoQBé4 Pto Kt5 15 BtoQ¢ PtoK R4 
5 Castles P tks Kt rg tot b+ BtoK R3 
som sume 17 PtoKR3 KKttoK4 
7Pte 5 (0) toQ3 oR et HH Rto K Kt 
8 Q Btks vores 19 Bto K 3(c) Q tke KRP 
9QBtoKktS5 PtoK B3(b) | 20 Btks B(d) Rto K Kt6 
10 rt. 5 tks B 21 BtoKB4 Ktto K Kt5 
ll KttoQB3 KttoQ2 22 Btke R Q tks B, & wins. 





(a) This is rather a weak move, and Anderssen plays ooerestly 
in reply ; 80 that White's attack halts at the outset.—(0) If Blac 
take B with Q, White can take Q B with K B with t advan- 
tage.—(c) B takes Kt appease to be a better move.—(d) White has 
no time to check with Kt, as his adversary threatens B takes 
B, ay &e. Black's terminating moves are quite in Anderssenic 
style. 





GRranpD CnEss TOURNAMENT.—At a numerously attended meet- 
ing of the amateurs of the noble game, held in St. James's Hall, on 
the eras of Friday, the 13th ult., Lord Lyttelton (the President 
of the British Chess Association) in the chair, the principal events 
of the Congress were settled as follows :—The tournament 
will consist of sixteen players, who will contend on even terms, 
and will each play one game, exclusive of “draws,” with every 
other combatant. The prizes will be as follows :—First £100, se- 
cond £50, third £30, fourth £15, fifth £10, sixth £5: total £210. 





Ruvsars LEAvEs as VEGETABLES.—These leaves, which 
at t are thrown ing useless, the footstalks paly being 
hi in repute, have ly been recommended when in 
their young state, which is in before our spring cab- 
bages come into use, and when other and spinach are 

They have the - 
chyma separated from the mid ribs, which latter contain the 
same flavour as the footstalks, may be in the same 
manner, leaving the remainder of the leaf to be boiled and 
used as a substitute for ns or spinach. They should be 
placed in boiling water, and kept ing twenty minutes, after 
which well press them, to exclude liquor ; and, with the 
pee get condiments for the table, they will be found a wel- 

tute for these ordinary vegetables, Laswged , medical 


in the manner of . 
zle some of the finest connoisseurs to detect the difference. — 
Scottish Farmer. 


A Brrer Bit.—The contrivances which are resorted to to 
get hold of one another’s prices beforehand, by competing 


- 





contractors, ;.and when attend in person 
they commonly put off the ‘Up of thale onder Ul too last 


foot | that there is a pecuniary benefit in doing so, although 





moment. Once a shrewd contractor found himself at the 
same inn with a rival who always trod close on his heels. 
He was followed about and cross-questioned incessantly, 
and gave vague answers. Within half an hour of the last mo- 
ment he went into the coffee-room and sat himself down in a 
corner where his rival could not overlook him. There and 
then he filled up his tender, and as he rose from the table left 
behind him the paper on which he had blotted it. As he left 
the room his rival caught up the blotting paper, and, with the 
exulting glee of a consciously successful rival, read off the 
amount backwards. “ Done thistime !” was his mental thought, 
as he filled up his own tender a dollar lower, and hastened to 
deposit it. To his utter surprise the next day he found that he 
had lost the contract, and complainingly asked his rival how 
it was, for he had “ tendered below him.”—* How did you know 
you were below me ?”’—“ Because I found your blotting paper !” 
—“I thought so. I left it on pu for you, and wrote 
another tender in my bedroom. You had better make your 
own calculations next time.”— Roads and Rails. 





Tue Surprise Trape.--The returns annually moved for 
in Parliament by Mr. Ingham show that at the close of last 
year there dood tered at the ports of the United Kingdom 
25,905 sailing vessels of 4,300,518 tons, and 2,183 steam-vessels 
of 506,308 tons, an increase over the previous year of 96,158 in 
sailing tonnage and 51,981 in steamtonnage. Thenew vessels 
built in the United Kingdom last ne. and registered as Bri-. 
tish ships, were sailing vessels of 129,970 tons, and steam-ves- 
sels of 70,869 tons—a greater addition than in the previous 

ear. The increase was in iron vessels. Including vessels 
ught of foreigners, the registration of vessels at our ner 
last year as new ships amounted to 310,900 tons, while in 
the previous year it was only 211,968. 663 vessels belonging 
to the United Kingdom, of 151,236 tons, were wrecked last 
ear, and 72 of 7,441 tons were broken up, both numbers be- 
ow those of the previous year. Of the employment of ship- 
ping last year the returns tell usthat in the coasting trade the 
entries inwards at ports of the United Kingdom (all these re- 
turns including repeated voyages of the same vessel) amounted 
to this tonnage :—British vessels, 17 357,131; foreign, 93,456. 
The numbers in 1860 were—British vessels, 16,988,124, and 
foreign 102,220. The entries inwards from the colonies were 
—British vessels, 2,306,432 tons ; and foreign, 494,690; in 1860, 
British, 2,116,872; foreign, 294,721. The entries inwards from 
foreign ports were :—British, vessels, 5,485,017 tons; foreign, 
4,988,068 ; in 1860, British 4,845,570; foreign, 5,011,806. The 
result is that in the coasting trade last year the tonnage of our 
own shipping increased, and the foreign tonnage became less, 
than in the previous year ; in the colonial trade both increased ; 
in the foreign trade our own shipping largely increased, but 
the foreign was not equal to that of the previous year. 





Tue Late Eart or Pemproxe’s Stvp.—The sale of the 
Earl of Pembroke’s stud took place in Paris on Sunday last. 
Great curiosity was excited, as much by the beauty of the 
horses as by the luxuriant arrangements of the stalls and the 
saddling department. The horses are now distributed amongst 
the first stables of the land; and, as the observes, “ no- 
thing remains of one of the most remarkable studs that adorned 
the city of Paris but the remembrance of the noble and opu- 
lent stranger who formed it.” The following is the list of 
horses sold, their prices, and their purchasers:—Abeille and 
Papillon, the pair, were sold for 15, . to Mme. de S—; Cal- 
thorpe, 7,000fr., Pilot, 5,500fr., and Solferino, 16,000Ir., to the 
Comte Onésime Aguado; Glaucus, 11,200fr., to the same ; Elis, 
2,500fr., to M. Roualt de Fleury ; Sebastopol, 6,000fr., to Baron 
James de Rothschild ; Zouave, 7,600fr., to M. Fouget Lemai- 
tre; Grasshopper, 3,200fr., to General Fleury ; and Pigeon and 
Partridge, together, 9,200fr., to Mme. de S—. Total, 83,200ir. 
—Galignani. 

SrxcuLarR PHenomenon.—In the afternoon of Monday, the 
9th ult., the hamlet of Aldreth, Haddenham, was visited by a 
severe thunderstorm. In this place there are two cottages 
standing in a lone place, occupied by Daniel Cockle and John 
Stokes, labourers. About five yards from Cockle’s house, and 
in an adjoining field, there is a young elm tree. The tree was 
struck by lightning ; the fluid travelled from thence in a very 
indirect line to the furthest house, entering the back door, 
which was open. Ann Stokes, aged 14 years, was standing in 
this room, not facing the doorway, but near the middle of it, 
and in a line with the door. The electric fluid struck the 
girl’s lower extremities, paralysing both feet, and producing an 
imprint upon the left leg and thigh of the colour of scarlet, 
and in every respect resembling the tree itself, viz., the trunk, 
the branches, and the leaves, and in the most beautiful model 
form it is possible to conceive. She has regained the use of 
her limbs, and the daguerreotype appearance is fading away. 
Strange to say her dress was not in any way injured by the 
electric fluid. —Cambridge Independent. 








A Frencu Frre-Kixe.—A curious exhibition takes place 
every evening at the corner of the Rue Ville Just and the Avenue 
de St. Cloud. In a small field there is situated a wooden 
house, covered with pitch and other combustible matters, 
which is erected daily, and set fire to at about eight o'clock 
each evening. The es in the course of a few moments 
reach a gigantic height; and when they are most ardent, a 
man jumps into the midst of them, rolls about, and pulls down 
blazing rafters, which he carries away. This salamander can 
stay in the fire from five to seven minutes. When he comes 
out the clothes which enabled him to do so smoke like a steam 
engine; they are said to be made of asbestos, covered with 
sponges freshly imbued in some chemical preparation.— Paris 
peiter. 


> 


CLUB RATES. 

We are so frequently in receipt of letters from friends at 4 
distance, who are kind enough to express their satisfaction with 
the Aion, and to enquire, with a heartiness which a long expe 
rience has taught us to be genuine, whether there is anything they 
can do for us, that we have resolved to ask them to aid us in form 
ing Clubs. 

If each of our country subscribers would but try to find out the 
Englishmen of his neighbourhood, and then say as much for the 
Albion as he may think its merits entitle it to, he would have no 
difficulty in getting three or four of them to join him in a Club, 
and thus render us a substantial service. It will be mes a, 
know would scarcely be the main object with many of our best 
friends. 


Clubs will be supplied on the following terms : 
Three Co’ one year, $9; and an extra Copy of the Albion, Of 
one of Aibion gra 


of which a List is published 
on our first page, qeltcr-ap of the Club. 


Five Copies, one , $15; and an extra Copy of the paper ND 
mae sg; OF TWO extra Copies, or Two Smgravings, to 
up. 


the 











